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REFLECTIONS ON THE DISSENSIONS AND INTESTINE COMMOTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
[ris ;—THEIR TRUE CAUSE Derinep. Tue reicns or Exim, GIALLacna, AND 
Arr. Tue Ancient MOpe or rortriricarion. Rerans or Nuapu, Breas- 
rien, AND Eocuawn LTV. Ture intercoursr BETWEEN IRELAND AND Car- 
THAGE IN ANCIENT Times. ‘THE accession oF Fion, Seapuna II., Simon- 
Breac, Duacu, anp Murrepueacu, To tne Teish THRONE. ‘Tue REIGN OF 
Eapuria Il., AND A DISSERTATION ON THE MINES AND MINERALS OF IRELAND. 


The reader who has honoured the preceding chapters of this history, with a perusal, 
must have been surprised at the fatal fends and bloody strife that scattered the unnat- 
ural anc sanguinary miseries and calamities of civil war through Treland, for a period 
of near three centurics. But though the gloomy records of those internal divisions, 
and melancholy discords, detail events that shock and sicken humanity, they are 
not still without numerous parallels in the history of every other nation in Europe. 
This assertion is raised by Voltaire, [lumc, Robertson, and Sir Walter Scott, to a 
pinnacle of truth, which is too elevated for the assaults of objection. These histo- 
rians furnish us with horrid recitals, equalling certainly, in the cruelty and barbarity 
which they unfold the most atrocious deeds that stain our annals, of their Princes 
murdering each other, in order to succeed to sovercign power. We find the royal 
rivals of Scotland and England, evenin compariiively enlightened periods, guilty of 
inhuman enormities and stupendous wickedness, in the:r sanguinary carcer, to the 
goal of regal authority, which surpass the blackest and most barbarous crimes that 
have been imputed by history, to the heathen kings of Ireland, ‘The ancient Irish prin- 
ces were idolatrous worshippers of military glory and heroic courage ; these were 
the divinities to whom they sacrificed the love of life, and every selfish consideration. 
For the moment a chieftain betrayed a symptom of pusillanimity in the martial field, 
he was debased; his name was obliterated from the emblazoned record of the val- 
iant, and the herald broke his escutcheon and trampled his banner in the dust, inthe 
presence of all his companions in arms. ‘To evade this degradation, the chivalric 
Milesians entered the field of battle fully resolved to conquer their adversaries, or 
fall in the struggle covered with glory ; as life without victory was not, in their opin- 
ion, worth preserving. ‘To outlive the blaze of heroic fame, after being extinguished 
Vou. T.—45. 
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by defeat, was counted infamous, so that none of the Milesian Princes survived 
the loss of a battle. 

The Irish Princes scorned to enjoy existence encumbered with the reproach of 
being vanquished : consequently, with a view of consecrating their posthumous 
fame to the “ light of song,” they always fought with the most desperate resolution 
and valour. “A coward,” says Dr. Warner, ‘‘ was looked upon among the 
Irish, as the most ignominious of all characters ; and the opinion of thtir chieftains, 
of martial valour, which was carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, made it 
extremely difficult to bring about a reconciliation after a quarrel. For each party 
dreaded the name of a dastard, if they made the first overtures of peace, so no 
overtures were made at all, but the quarrel continued from father to son, and very 
seldom ended but with the entire extinction of one of the families.” 

Indeed our chieftains were always distinguished for their “longing after immor- 
tality,” and‘ considered military fame as the only badge of honour and emi- 
nence ; and hence they circumscribed their system of politics and religion, 
within the compass of a short but an emphatic motto, on their banners, “‘ GLory 
IS PREFERABLE TO THE WORLD !”* Still their wars were not the conflicts of sav- 
age barbarians, in which no character can be traced except those of revenge, havoc, 
and perfidy: no, they exhibited in their fights magnanimous feats of chivalry, and 
displayed that heroic courage which is too generous to yield to resentment, or 
stoop to the ignoble revenge of trampling on a prostrate foe. 

But even if we had no proofs on record, to attest this chivalric prodigality of ex- 
istence, the calumnies of Hume and Macpherson, would still evidently militate 
against the deductions of reason, and the testimony of universal history, when they 
endeavour to fasten on the memory of our ancestors the degrading imputation of 
“ savage barbarity,” and to caricature our heroes as little-minded assassins, like 
their own Richards, Henries, and Macbeths.+ The rival pretensions of the dynas- 





* Constitutional pride, joined to innate bravery, seem to have been ever the charac- 
teristics of the Irish nation. This pride, constantly fed by the poems of the bards, and by 
the reflection of their high antiquity and noble blood, made them at all times, even to 
our own days, ready to sacrifice every other consideration to it. The unhappy differ- 
ences that first broke out in Ireland, in the very infancy of the Milesian government, 
were constantly kept alive from the same cause. The line of Heber, as being the elder 
branch of the Mitesian stock, imagined they had an exclusive right to the Irish monarchy. 
The other banches of the posterity of Heremon contended, on the contrary, that in a 
government where superior abilities were ever preferred, to lineal succession, their 
claims were unexceptionable; as it is often the case in private quarrels between peo- 
ple equally brave and proud, neither will recede; so with these, it would be deemed 
infamy in any successor to recede in the least from the pretensions of his house, or to 
omit any opportunity of enforcing them. 

Yet even in these civil commotions (generally the most sanguinary) there were ob- 
served a conduct peculiarly striking, which seemed to elevate their characters beyond 
those of their neighbouring nations. In a word, not to multiply instances, but a single 
example occurs in the whole of our history, of a Prince’s surviving the loss of his diadem, 
and this was Malachy II. in the commencement of the eleventh century!—Thus the 
death of the unsuccessful competitor, instead of being a stain on our annals, only higher 
blazons the national character of the Irish Princes. Add to this that ancient history in 
general, shows that few gallant Princes died peaceable deaths, which gave occasion to 
the remarks of Juvenal :— 


** Ad generum Cereris, sine caede & vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges, et sicca morte tyranni.” 


O‘Havoran. 


+ The Scottish historians look at Irish failings through the false telescope of preju- 
dice; they paint our virtues on miniature medallions,and our vices on broad canvass. They 
point out the mote in our eyes, while they forget having beams in their own. The 
path which led to the throne of modern Seotland, was as often washed with the blood, 


and paved with the earcasses of kings, as that of Ireland, as the following evidence wil! 
testisfy :— 
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ties of Hepner and Heremon, we must admit, like the feuds of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, were for many centuries, the prolific and pestiferous source 
of desolation and discord in Ireland ; and their jealousies and fatal disunion, not 
only frequently deluged the country in blood, but ultimately so debilitated her 

power that she was humiliated to the degradation of bending the knee of obeisance 

before the throne of a foreign conqueror. The posterity of Heber, as the elder 

branch of the Milesian race, claimed a prior right to the sovereign prerogative ; 

while the house of Heremon proudly rested its permanent claims, not only on the 

rights of blood, but on the legitimate and indefeasible right of conquest, so that 

this indiscerptible basis of the Heremonian pretensions to the Irish throne, remain- 

ed unmoved amidst the tempestuous surges of ages, like the solid and majestic 

rocks, that raise their ponderous cliffs above the raging waves of the ocean, until 

¢ntestine treason and foreign invasion dissolved the monarchy of Ireland in 1172. 

Thus fell the glories of the O‘Neil—thus did ruthless discord crumble their throne 

sceptre into dust! The voice of the patriotic bard no longer kindles the soul of 
the Irish brave, nor hurries them to the field of fame, while burning with the in- 

spiration of freedom. Ah,no! The soul-lifting muse of Moore, the patriotic 

genius of Lapy Moraan, and the heart-moving eloquence of Suie, cannot 

awake the “‘ dreamless” sleep of the tomb. The stars of the red-branch have fal- 

jen: the sun of our glory is set, and the battles of the Irish brave have terminated 

in English subjugation. 

The reader will pardon a digression into which we were led by our desire to wipe 
away, as far as our humble efforts can, the reproach which foreign historians have 
endeavoured to fasten on the memory of our ancestors. We wish to vindicate 
the conduct of those who cannot speak for themselves, and extenuate their impu- 
ted faults by the enumeration of the causes which produced them. But let us 
return to our annals. 

Rorneacnra II. having been killed by a flash of lightning, as related in the con- 
clusion of our last chapter, his son Exim ascended the throne of his ancestors. Our 
annalists furnish us with no particulars of the reign of this prince, except that he was 
cut off by the sword of his successor GraLiacua, before he had terminated the first 
year of his sovereign sway. Giallacha, who was a brave and enlightened Prince, 
governed the country with prudence and justice, for nine years; at the termination 
of which period, he fell in an engagement with Art, the son of Elim. Art, on 
taking possession of the throne, assured the estatesat Tara, that he was determin- 
ed to rule over his people in such a manner as would endear him to theiraffections. 
The commencement of his reign afforded proofs of the sincerity of his professions, 
and every act of his administration demonstrated the warmth of his solicitude for 
the prosperity of the nation. Under his auspices, the arts began to revive, and 
the spirit of the monarch seemed to have animated the whole national mind. Ag- 
riculture filled the fields with the gifts of Ceres and Pomona; education expanded 
the powers of the mind, and architecture beautified the country with military and 
civil structures. 

It was in the reign of this Prince, that fortifications were first introduced in 
Ireland. Positions formed by nature for advantageous military stations, were sur- 
rounded by ramparts and deep trenches, and on an eminence in the area, was rais- 
ed a high mound, or fort, called the Rath. Near the Rath were the barracks for 
the soldiers, constructed of wood and clay, and under it was a cave formed of 
stone, in which deep wells were dug to supply the garrison with water in case of 
siege. Another species of fortification was also invented by this monarch for the 











“The nobles were often mutinous, revengeful, and ungovernable; so that they 
were apt to forget the daty which they owed their sovereign, and to aspire beyond the 
rank of subjects. Never was any race 0 
six successive Princes, from Robert II. to 


f monarchs so unfortunate as the Scottish. Of 
James VI. not one died a natural death.” 
RosertTson. 
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Security of his armies and kingdom. ‘The Dun was a rocky eminence, which was 
enclosed by entrenchments formed of large rough stones, and mounds of earth, of 
a square or oval form. ‘The name of Jun was given by the ancient Irish to any 
entrenchment, whose area within was raised high, in order that their archers and 
slingers might annoy an enemy more advantageously from its summit. All these 
military stations were supplied with spring water by subterraneous aqueducts. Our 
historians do not tell us the number of fortifications he caused to be erected; but 
there is no doubt that in altertimes the Raths, Duns, and Babhans,* were multi- 
plied to a numerous aggregate, as we belicve there are ten of these immense 
mounds in every county in Ireland. From his taste in military architecture, and 
his skill in hydraulics, he was called Imlioch, or the source of water. But all his 
improvements in the arts, or all his parental justice in governing the nation, could 
not secure him from the arm of revolt. Inthe twelfth year of his reign, NuapHa 
Fronn-Fart, of the race of Heremon, raised the banner of insurrection, and suc- 
eceded in depriving the magnanimous Art of his life and crown, at the battle of 
Rathlin, A. M. 3273. 

Nuanpua Frionn-F air, after gaining the crown, displayed nothing in his admin- 
istration of fourteen years, of any moment. But at the end of that period he was 
roused from his sluggish apathy by the rebellion of Breasricn, the grand-son of 
Art. The competitors, as usual, decided their pretensions to the throne by the 
issuc of a sanguinary battle, in which the reigning monarch was vanquished and 
slain. 

As soon as Brrasricu was invested with regal authority, he adopted every 
measure of prudence and policy to secure the stability of his government. He 
augmented his army, and erected many new fortresses in different parts of the 
kingdom, in order to be prepared for the attack of either a domestic or a foreign 
foe. In the fourth year of his reign, a considerable armament of Cathagenians 
invested the northern coasts, and ravaged many districts of Ulster. 

These enterprising people, at length growing bold with success, and more ava- 
ricious of increasing their booties, made excursions far into the interior of the 
country. ‘he Irish monarch, collecting all his forces at ‘Tara, speedily marched 
to the camp of the invaders, which he stormed, and after encountering a brave 
resistance from the foe, he succeeded in expelling them to their ships. The arms 
and spoils which he captured in the Carthaginian camp, were of immense value. 
The victorious monarch returned in triumph to Tara, where he caused the people 
and the army to join in celebrating his success by the exhibition of public games, 
processions, and festivities. After these events, no occurrence of historical note 
happened until the ninth year of his reign, when an insurrection, planned by 
Eocuatnn LV. of the line of Ith, summoned him to the martial field of Carn-chlu- 
ain, in Meath, where he fell by the sword of his successor. ‘The reign of Eochaid 
IV. which lasted but one year, forms a memorable epoch in our annals, by the de- 
structive plague that then visited Ireland, and swept away half its population. But 
fearful and fatal as the epidemic calamity was, it did not still deter ambition from 
uspiring to the crown. 





*«'Phe Babhan was a defile or pass, secured with thick ditches of earth, impaled 
with wooden stakes, or the branches of trees, and surrounded witha deep trench, over 
which there was a draw-bridge. ‘The Baghail was an inclosure, constructed of large 
posts and wicker-work to surround their camps and secure them from surprise: this 
species of military architecture, as well as the Ingleidh, which were barriers of large 
trees thrown across the roads, in order to obstruct the progress of an enemy, originated 
in the first century. The mole or motha was the entrenchment which encircled the 
Dun: whence mothar in modern Irish signifies an enclosed park, and mola a mound. 
‘The Ban was the rampart which enclosed the Dun, and generally situated within the 
mote. ‘Tne Uach was the cave or cellar where the provisions were kept, and where the 
garrison retired in case of danger. Many of these caves are still to be seen in Ireland,” 
—Hist. of the rise and progress of military architeeture, in Ireland, Vol. LI. page 153, 
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Fionn, the son of Bratha, of the dynasty of Ir, collected a force, with which he 
attacked and defeated the monarch, who fell in the first engagement with his rival, 
A. M. 3297. The conqueror Fionn, after a reign of twenty years, undistinguished 
in history, was in his turn slain in battle, by his successor, Seapuna Jonoratce, 
who mounted the throne, A. M. 3318. He received the appellation of Jonoraice, 
m consequence of his being the first monarch of Ireland that regulated the fixed 
pay of the army by a royal ordinance. He was a prince eminent for his literary, 
as well as his military talents. The treatise which he wrote on military discipline 
and tactics, was as remarkable for the graces of its style, as for the depth of martial 
knowledge, which pervaded that admired composition, which remained for ages 
subsequently, as a standard of military jurisprudence, for the Irish army. 

He caused many forges to be established for the fabrication of arms, after the 
fashion of the lances and swords of the Carthaginians. Many of the swords of 
this fabric, which have been found in several bogs in Ireland, bore such an exact 
and surprising similarity to those discovered buried in the plains of Cannae, and 
now deposited in the British Museum, that several learned antiquarians before 
whom both swords have been assayed and analyzed, have declared that they must 
have come from the same mint. ‘They are,” says the report of the London As- 
say Master, A. D. 1789, a mixture of copper, iron, and zinc. They take an ex- 
quisite fine polish, and carry a very sharp edge, and are firm and elastic. They 
are so peculiarly formed, as to resist any kind of rust, as appears by two presented 
by Lord Milton, which were dug up in the bog of Cullen, after lying there for 
many ages.”’* 

Notwithstanding the beneficial institutions of Seadhna, and the justice of his 
government, he was doomed to experience the same fate as his royal predeces- 
sors, with the memorable exception that the manner of his death was signally diffe- 
rent and unprecedently cruel and inhuman. He was, while unarmed, taken. by 
surprise, by Simom Breac, or the speckled, who, with a refinement of cruelty 
equal to the barbarity of him who stretched his victim on his lacerating bed, caus- 
ed the unhappy monarch’s limbs to be rent asunder by a machine, which he had 
constructed to gratify his diabolical vengeance. 





* “ Sir Lawrence Parsons, in his learned and elegant defence of the ancient history 
of Ireland, observes, that at an early period of the world, the Phoenicians made a settle- 
ment in Ireland, and immediately, or by degrees, completely subjugated the country, 
and established in the Island their Jaws, religion, and language :—this elegant writer 
supports his hypothesis by observing, that the Carthagenians originally came from 
Pheenicia and spoke the Pheenician language; that a specimen of that language has 
been preserved by Plautus, in one of his plays, which contains some speeches of Hanno, 
a Carthaginian, in the language of his country, which he says, 4ppears, upon examina- 
tion to be the same dialect as the Irish. 

In further corroboration of the eastern origin of the Irish, the discovery of Carthagin- 
ian swords in the bogs of Ireland, has been adduced. General Campbell is in posses- 
sion of one of the swords found near Armagh :—it is made of brass, about twenty inches 
long, two inches broad, having small holes in the handle, supposed to have been perfo- 
rated for the purpose of admitting thongs to be fastened to them; which size and marks 
correspond precisely with the swords found on the plains of Cannae, as I have been in- 
formed by an intelligent friend, who lad an opportunity of comparing the former with 
the latter, which he saw in several of the museums in Italy. The facts are curious, 
aiid the deductions are, at least, ingenious.” Stranger in Ireland. 

“Governor Pownal, in his account of Irish antiquities, read before the English anti- 
quarian society, in 1774, compared some old Irish swords found at a great depth, in the 
bog of Allen, with those in the British Museum, and was surprised at their likeness 
and exact correspondence in formation and metal.” VALLANCEY. 

“‘ But as our annals particularly remark on the abundance of mines and minerals in 
our country, and the ingenuity of our artists, the candid reader will agree with me, I 
think, that the Carthaginians imported their swords from us in the course of trafic, as 
freland was in this reign, unequalled for the elegant fabric of arms.” 
O'HaLiopay, 
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This sanguinary and relentless tyrant, after an oppressive reign of six years, was 
totally defeated by Duacu, the son of Seadhna, who, in accordance with the laws 
of retributive justice, inflicted on him the same species of torture, to which the 
despot had consigned his father. 

Dvuacu’s accession to the throne was hailed by the unanimous approbation of 
the nation, and during a peaceable, prosperous, and salutary reign of ten years, he 
evinced all the royal virtues that can shed lustre on a throne, or give additional em- 
inence to regal station. But neither the magnanimity of his conduct, nor the 
amiability of his disposition had, in the hour of revolt, any avail inaverting the arm 
of aspiring ambition. Muirepueacu, the son of the tyrant Simon, overthrew and 
killed the monarch ia an engagement, A. M. 3354. 

MuikEDHEACH mounted the throne in direct opposition to the wishes of the Irish 
people, who dreaded that he would follow in the despotic and sanguinary career 
of his arbitrary father ;—but fortunately ere he had time to give the rein of absolute 
sway to his tyranaic inclinations, he fell a sacrifice to the just vengeance of Eavu- 
na II. the son of Duacn, ‘the good monarch,” as he was emphatically denomi- 
nated by the voice of the nation. 

Eapuna-Dearg, (or the red, which he was called from his fresh and ruddy 
complexion) assumed sovereign authority under the most flattering auspices ;_ the 
remembrance of his father’s virtues prepossessed all classes in his favour, and ren- 
dered him the object of national reverence and regard. The subsequent conduct 
of the monarch indeed realized the brilliant hopes of the people, and convinced 
them that he inherited the amiable qualities of his royal sire, aswell as his crown 
and honours. 

To this monarch our historians impute the invention of current coin jn Ireland. 
They state that he caused a mint to be erected at Ross, in the county of Wexford,* 
where vast quantities of gold and silver bullion were melted down in the royal cru- 
cibles. Lreland abounded with mines of gold and silver, in ancient times, as the 
various crowns, shields, goblets, and armour of these precious metals, which have 
been discovered in different parts of the kingdom, demonstrate, with a force of 
evidence that cannot be impeached.+ 





* “ The village of Ross, which has dwindled to decay, is beautifully situated on the 
confluence of the rivers Suvire and Barrow, in the county of Wexford, at the distance of 
89 miles from Dublin. The country here is romantic and picturesque, and the prospect 
that the traveller, who ascends Faithleg hill, can command of Waterford harbour, 'T'ra- 
more bay, Duncannon fort, Ballyhack, and Passage, new Ross, and the extensive chain 
of mountains of Tipperary, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Carlow, aod the Kings’ and Queens’ 
County, brings within a charming coup d’ oeil, as interesting a landscape as Italy can 

resent. ‘There are several monastic ruins in Ross, particularly those of the abbey of 

t. Augustin, erected by Sir John Devereaux, A. D. 1213. Near Ross, at ‘Tintern, are 
also the magnificent remains of the abbey which the Earl of Pembroke founded in 1200. 
The rich possessions this abbey were granted by Queen Elizabeth to Colonel Gore, 
whose descendents afierwards were created Earls of Ross. Ross was the scene of a 
sanguinary conflict between the deluded insurgents of 1798, and the royal army, in 
which more than 2,000 human beings Jost their lives !—Ep. 

+ “In many of the Irish bogs have been discovered numerous and ponderous orna- 
ments of gold and silver, such as fibulae, clasps, buckles, bracelets, anklets, sandals, 
frontlets, lunettes, tankards, trumpets, weapons, and cups, several of which are of ele- 
gant workmanship, and give a high idea of the wealth, skill and taste of the ancient 
Irish.” Stranger in Ireland. 

“ Herodotus affirms that the Carthaginians effected a landing in a remote Atlantic 
Isle, and established a colony in it; and that vast quantities of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, were exported annually from it to the parent city.” Lyncu. 

“There canbe no doubt of the early use of trade and of money in Ireland, into which it 
is probable it was introduced, as soon as it was frequented by the Pheenicians. Before 
the reigns of Eochaidh IV. the Irish made their payments of gold and silver in bars and 
ingots, with which their rich mines supplied them.” 

Antiquities of Wales, Vol. 1. p. 181. 
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We are told by Sir James Ware, that in the year 1639, an urn full of the 
coins of this monarch, were discovered in a Druidical cave, in the county of Wick- 
low. ‘These coins were of silver, and as large as an English shilling: on one 
side was the impression of the monarch’s head, and on the reverse, Hibernia bear- 
ing in her hand the wand entwined with a serpent. (Vide page 314.) Some of 
these coins are preserved in the cabinets of the antiquarians, and two of them are 
to be seen in the museum of the university of Dublin. 

In 1812, some men who were digging in a field in Glanmire,* a fairy valley, in 
the county of Cork, found an ancient gold coin, as large as a guinea, which, by the 
inscription, appeared to have been coined in;the reign of CatTuHarr,who was monarch 
of Ireland, A. D. 151. The impression on one side was a human head encircled 





“The massy gold and silver chalices, candlesticks, plate, utensils, ornaments, and 
images of saints, seized by the crown, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the Irish 
abbeys, brought more than one million sterling to the exchequer.” CaMDEN. 

“In ancient times, gems must have been abundant in Ireland, as some golden crowns 
lately found in digging in bogs, were enriched with large rubies, topazes, amethysts and 
sapphire pebbles of great value.” —_ Irish Geology, London edition, 1797, page 59. 

** Long before the birth of Christ, the Irish had stamped money, and their artists 
seem to have been as unrivalled in the fabsication of metals, as they confessedly were 
in lignarian architecture, and martial music.” Bisnor NicHouson. 

* Having occasion to speak of the romantic vale of Glanmire, in the text, we think we 
will enliven the interest of historical narrative, by giving a topographical sketch of it to 
our readers. ‘I'he pastoral valley of GLanmire Is sityated three miles east of the city 
of Cork; a meandering rivulet, after gliding smoothly through its flower-spangled 
meadows, drops its tributary streams into the harbour. In this secluded glen, where 
Byron would love to woo the epic muse, and Petrarch to whisper the soft words of pas- 
sion to his Laura, are interspersed two rural villages, upper and lower Glanmire, the 
latter of which, seated on gentle acclivities, rising above the head of the creek, at the 
distance of a mile from its conflux with the harbour, present landscape features which 
a Poussin might contemplate with delight. Surrounded on all sides by an assemblage 
of verdant hills, garnished with wood, they form every rural and picturesque variety 
that can unite in the composition of a pleasing sylvan scene. In some places appear 
narrow glens, the bottoms of which are filled with pellucid water, whilst the steep eme- 
rald-banks are draped with an umbrageous tapestry of variegated tints, that throw a fo- 
liaceous shade over these grassy sofas, which the solar beams cannot penetrate. In 
other parts, the vale opens to form the site of a pretty cheerful village, over hung by im- 
pending hills and undulating woods, from whence the green shore gradually rises into 
large enclosures, speckled with white houses, like pearls setinemerald. In this charm- 
ing retreat, where a pilgrim might give up his soul to holy musings, and a hermit look 
with contempt on the vanities and pleasures ofthe busy world, are several elegant vil- 
las, especially Lota, which stands at the termination of a fine vista, looking towards 
Cork, formed by rows of elm and beech trees. Before this solitary Tusculanum, is a 
fine, flower-gemmed lawn, fringed by a ‘garniture of groves,’ while the improved pleasure 
grounds in the rear, consisting of a domain of one hundred acres, add a new and attrac- 
tive beauty to the tout ensemble of the landscape, and form a fine and imposing accom- 
paniment to the sylvan woods and lawns of Dunkettle, Richmond, and Ballyroshien, 
on the opposite banks of the creek. 

The town of Glanmire contains about fifty houses, and a church, which was origin- 
ally built by John Roche, A. D. 1349. In the cemetry of this church, which serves for 
the sepulchral ground of the deceased of the whole parish of Caherly, is an elegant 
monument of white marble; commemorative of the virtues of Arch-deacon Corxer, 
who died rector of this parish, in 1789. On the sarcophagus of the tomb, in full basso- 
relievo, is a female figure weeping over a sepulchral urn placed on a Roman pedestal, 
the dodo of which bears a medallion of the Arch-deacon; under this, on a shield, are 
the arms of the deceased, beautifully sculptured, and above, ia an oval compartment, 
within a wreath of laurel, is the inscription. 

Glanmire and the whole district of country thence to Youghal, belonged originally to 
the Irish sept of the O‘Lehans, who were dispossessed of their patrimonial inheritance, 
by the Barries, who were officers under Strongbow. 
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with a Knight’s helmet, and on the reverse, a war-horse gorgeously caparisoned. 
We believe that this valuable antique is at present in the hands of the Earl of 
Shannon. Every writer since the days of Gerald Barry, who visited our coun- 
try, has admitted that her soil is stored with the most precious mines, and min- 
erals. In ancient times, it will be seen, these mines were industriously explored 
and worked with unwearied spirit ; the cause of their long neglect is owing to the 
studied misgovernment, and aggressive system of monopoly, to the evil sot. which 
England has doomed Ireland for ages ;—but we hope that ne who broke the 
chain of religious restriction, will still farther entitle himself to the ETERNAL 
GRATIUDE of his country, and form a new epoch in her history, by instigating a 
research after the treasures that are immured in her mountains and plains, and 
draw from the bowels of the earth, those hidden sources of national wealth, to 
enrich the proprietary of the soil,extend commerce, promote the arts, give a spirit 
to industry, check emigration to strange climes ; and to supply the exigencies of 
the empire. This glorious task, we fondly hope, Danizt O*Conne 1 is destined 
to accomplish. 

Ireland, which was once as distinguished for her agricultural operations, and 
excellence in the cultivation of the arts, as for her renown in arms, and fame in 
literature, has, by a fatal concatenation of internal discord, and English policy, 
been thrown back a century behind many countries which were immersed in 
barbarism, at a proud era, when she was the great emporium of commerce—the 
luminary of science, and the school in whose splendid focus were concentrated 
those radiant beams of philosophy and religion, which dispelled the darkness 
that brooded over European intellect, in the fifth and sixth centuries. We trust, 
however, that English policy, can no longer wield the arms of injustice against 
the prosperity of Ireland, or bring the repercussive lever of monopoly to bear 
upon her interest and welfare. ‘Too long, alas! it has been her fated and marked 
destiny, to be, in most public concerns, either cajoled by pretenders, defrauded 
by knaves, or distracted by chimerical demagogues, in the delusive guise of pru- 
dent patriots. But at last, thank Heaven! the able, skillful, and disinterested 
pilot, O‘Conne tt, has steered the storm-shattered bark out of the shoals and 
quicksands of 1798, and the breakers and eddies of the disastrous epoch of 1803. 
In addition to the metallic and mineral productions, on which we have already 
deseanted, Ireland is pregnant with coal, iron, lead, and copper mines, and the 
celebrity of her noble quarries of marble is known to every intelligent reader. 

The most beautiful specimens of this architective and sculptural material, are 
found in the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Galway, and Meath. Blocks of 
great magnitude, of jet black marble, susceptible of the finest polish, are raised 
out of the quarries of Waterford: the characteristics of the Kilkenny mar- 
ble, are hardness and brilliancy of streaks, which peculiarly adapt it for the 
purposes of ornamental architecture; the Galway production is distinguished 
for its pure whiteness, as well as for the massy magnitude of the pondrous 
pillars it has furnished to some of the most elegant colonnades in the king- 
dom ; the Meath marble, of the famous quarry of Ardbracean, near the town 
of Navan,* is esteemed the best in the kingdom for building; it is of a beau- 





* Navan, a considerable town in the county of Meath, 29 miles from Dublin, is plea- 
santly situated on the conflux of the rivers Boyne and Blackwater, in the midst of a rich 
and picturesque country, whose scenery is diversified with baronial castles, monastic 
ruins, and waving forests. 

Navan was a place of great note in ancient times. Malachy, king of Meath, erected 
an abbey here, A. D. 1008, and after the invasion, Hugh De Lacy erected and endowed 
another monastery in this town, which is now a heap of ruins, as is that which was built 
by Jocelyn Nangle, and dedicated to the holy virgin, in the twelfth century. In the 
cemetry of the latter, are the remains of many ancient tombs, whose sculptural decora- 
tions present several figures in alto-relievo. On every side of this domain-encircled 
town, the romantic banks of the Boyne and Blackwater are embellished with the castles 
of Ludlow, Ligcarton, (the birth-place of the celebrated Lord Cadogan) Athlumny, Dun- 
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tiful dove colour, and when polished, it developes a variety of tints and veins. 
Kildare House, formerly the princely residence of the Duke of Leinster, but now 
the Royal Dublin Society house, the Provost’s mansion at Trinity College, and 
the Richmond Asylum, are the Dublin edifices built of this marble. ; 

But it is high time that we should conclude our episode and resume the thread 
of our historical narrative-—The brilliant reign of Eanuna IL which was faith- 
fully devoted to the patriotic task of promoting the happiness and prosperity of 
people, terminated in its twelfth year, when the monarch fell a victim to the 
plague. The death of this wise and beneficent Prince, was deeply bewailed by 
‘ whole nation, which regarded him with reverential affection and enthusiasti¢ 
devotion. 





OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—No. VII. 
Natst anD Derrpre.—(A Historical Talq@continued.) 


{Scene—a grove of venerable oaks in the valley of Fincarn (Killeman) in the county 
of Armagh. Deirdre is seen reposing under the shade of a spreading tree; and the 
sons of Usnach appear conversing with Illan and Buini, the sons of Fergus. ‘Time— 
sunrise. | 


Nasi. (Coming towards her.) Deirdre, my beloved! awake, as already the 
sun-beams tip the mountain cliffs in ruby tints, and the joyous lark salutes my 
Princess with his congratulatory carol, while the morning zephyr is subserviently 
offering her the sweet incense of the dew-drooping valley flowers. Rise, my 
heart-pulse ! and let us hence to the palace of Emania! 

Dermrpre. (Rising from her grassy couch.) Oh! my Naisi! how fearfully 
frightful were my dreams—how terrible the visions that disturbed the broken 
slumbers of my rest! 

Narsi. Oh! dearest Deirdre, these illusive visions, that cast such gloomy 
cloudsover the serene sky which should always illumine the dreams of angelic in- 
nocence like thine, are but the shadowy impressions of your waking thoughts, 
Banish all idle suspicions from thy gentle bosom, and be happy. 

Dermrpre. Would to heaven I could, love !—But the visions of last night are 
too deeply engraven on remembrance, to be obliterated by thy voice of comfort. 
Oh! the evil-boding phantoms that menaced me with the visitation of the most 
dreadful calamities ! Some of them held a mirror before ine, in which 1 saw you 
—Oh yes, you! spring and joy of my existence! a mangled corse, transfixed b 
the spear of Connor, and thy gallant brothers weltering in their gore beside thee ! 
After sickening and shocking my soul with this horrid sight, they dashed the mir- 
ror on the pavement; when other terrific fiends then came towards me, bearing 
blazing torches in their hands, which after flashing in my face, they flung into a 
yawning abyss that suddenly opened at my feet, exclaiming —* Behold! woman of 
fatal beauty ! the emblem of thy approaching fate :—‘‘ You stand on the precipice 
of the gulf of death, and like those torches which we have thrown into this abyss, 
shall the bright hopes of thy husband be extinguished!” Then vanishing, they 
left me enveloped in dreary darkness: but shortly afier, meteorolie scintillations 
flitted through the gloom, which enabled me to discern at a distance, Hlan the fair 





more, as well as several other mansions, among the most elegant of which is the palace 
of the Bishop of Meath, at Ardbraccan, which combines with classic taste, the beauty 
and lightness of Ionic architecture. ‘The marble that composes its pillared portico 
and lofty pediment, was raised out of the famous quarry in its vicinity. ‘This superb 
structure was built by Bishop Maxwell, in 1789, on the ruins of the old cathedral, for 
Ardbraccen was a Bishop’s see, until the tenth century. ‘Che modern cathedral of the 
Bishopric of Meath, stands near the prelate’s residence ; but it is a plain building ofno 
architectural grandeur. 

Vor. I—46. 
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streaming with blood, coniing towards me, without his head ; this horrifying spec- 
tacle so terrified me that Lawoke. Oh! I shudder with fear and dismay wher! 
think of it ! 

Naist. Oh, damsel of incomparable beauty ! it affects my soul to’ see thee thus 
the victim of imagination. Summon thy fortitude to thy aid, and ehase away 
those groundless appreliensions, which dim the brightness of gladness in thy love- 
enshrined heart, and damp the vivid lustre of those blue eyes, which are the 
guiding stars of my felicity. Behold yonder, the turrets of Emania’s palace, and 
the lofty pinnacles of the castles of the Red-Branch, glittering hke rubies in the 
sun-beam. 

Derrpre. My eyes, Naisi, recoil from contemplating the domes of Emania, 
as those of the devoted victim do, from the burning altar of his destined immota- 
tion. Ah! it is not the goal of triumph that rises in the perspective; it is, I fear, 
the land-mark that points out the boundary of our existence! When I turn my 
eyes towards Emania, I see an ominous cloud, empurpled with blood, hanging 
over its sombre towers. Naisi, on my knees I implore thee, in the sacred name 
of our love, and by the sympathy of devoted affection which amalgamates our 
hearts, to abandon your intention of going to Connor’s palace. Do, beloved of 
my soul! relinquish that design, or at least defer it until after you have a confer- 
ence with the heroic Cuchullan, of sage counsel, at his castle of Dundalgan.* 
Let us fly, then, to the brave warrior, and he will protect us from the vengeance 
of the royal tyrant. 

Natst. As a lover, my charming Deirdre, I should fondly obey thee: but as 
a chief of the Red-Branch, I am sworn never to shrink from danger. Fear or 
cowardice cannot shake my heart, nor divert me from my purpose. When glosy 
beckons, even love cannot detain an Ultonian knight. 

Derrpre. Ah, Naisi, in the first spring of love, when our joys were blooming 
and budding, you would not, in those rapturous moments of delight, have refused 
me any request ; no! if I even asked yeu to open your breast, that I might see 
my image enthroned in your heart; but now, alas! you can justify yourself with 
a plea of chivalry, and disregard the supplication of wedded affection, because 
your passions are no longer its listening auditors. 

Naist. Reproach me not with apathy of passion, my dearest Deirdre, for I 
vow, before yonder celestial throne of Bel, that the chilling ice of death must 
cover my heart, before its ardent and glowing love for you is extinguished. But 
would you have me subject myself to the imputation of pusillanimity ; would you 
not yourself be my conductress in the solar path of honour and glory 2 

Deimpre. I shall say no more to dissuade you from your purpose; but I re- 
member the time, when Mananant brought me the cup of “ powerful property,” 





* Dunpatean, now Dundalk, the capital of the county of Louth. As Dundalk was 
the scene of many memorable events, we shall soon give a comprehensive topographical 
and historic cescription of a town, that is endeared to recollection, by all those pleasing 
associations of memory, that spring from the reminiscence of school-boy days, into the 
sensations of the heart. Dundalk is a wealthy and flourishing town, situated on a fine 
bay of the same name, at the distance of 51 miles from Dublin. The port is very safe 
for shipping. It was in this town, Edward Bruce was crowned king of Ireland. The 
ruins of Cucbullan’s castle, which was cespoiled of its treasures, and afterwards burned, 
by the Irish Semiramis, Meibha Cruachna, Queen of Connaught, in revenge fcr the 
death of the sons of Usnach, are still to be seen at Calga, near this town. 

t Mananan was a famed Carthaginian merchant, who often brought sweet wines and 
spices from the east, to Ireland, in this age, and Jovers were then in the habit of present- 
ing a cup of spiced wine to their mistresses, as a pledge of eternal constancy. Every 
classical reader will recollect, on reading Deirdre’s sentiment, Jupiter and Juno’s inter- 
course and conversation on Mount Ida ; ‘butin ancient Irish compositions there is nothing 
borrowed from Grecian story. Our bards gave true pictures of nature, and gracefully 
veiled modesty in the beautiful garb of enchantment. 
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that you vowed never to disobey me. I now attend your footsteps to Emania 
Down—down in sorrow, sink my prophetic heart ! 


(Scene—a Hall in Barach’s house, at Don i 
a Halli @ . iaghadee, in the county of Down. Baracn 
alone, in a meditative mood. ] , r 9 


_ Baracu. There is a charm in magnanimity that subdues the most determined 
villany, and snatches from its grasp, the poisoned bowl. Thus virtue disarms 
my wicked purpose. ‘To-day I was resolved to infuse deadly arsenic in the con- 
vivial cup, and defile the very altar of hospitality, by the murder of the generous 
and unsuspecting Fergus ; but my soul, yielding to the touch of compunction, 
revolts with horror, from the remembrance of the atrocious deed, which I had 
meditated, to please the king, and worlds could not at present tempt me to injure 
the noble minded and chivalric Prince, who has honoured my hall with his pre- 
sence, and enlightened my mind with his conversation ;—but here he comes ! 


{Enter Fereus.] 


Ferevs. Barach, all is ready for our departure to Emania’s palace ; but I can- 
not bid you adieu, without first expressing a grateful sense of the warm kindness 
and attentive politeness, with which you have treated me and my suite. Here, 
Barach, take this ring, as asmall token of my gratitude, and retain it, and when 
I am seated on Ullin’s throne, show me that gift; and the king of Ulster will in- 
stantly recognize the talismanic pledge, and recollect the hospitality which Prince 
Fergusenjoyed at Donaghadee. 

Baracu. My Lord, your highness overrates my humble duty, and attention,which 
hospitality, the proverbial virtue* of an Irishman, would insure to you even if you 
were astranger. Your highness will give me credit for sincerity, when I assure 
you, that I shall reckon the honour of your visit amongst the proudest occurrences 





* “The ancient Irish, like the ancient Cretans, carried hospitality to the most gene- 
rous perfection. It was their custom to entertain their guests for many days, before 
they inquired even their names. In each of the courts of the supreme, and provincial 
kings, were two apartments; the first of which was for the entertainment of strangers, 
who were always served before the king or nobles. Hence hospitality became an object 
of state policy; and laws and regulations were made by the national council, for its con- 
duct. Lands, in every part of the kingdom, were allotted for ite support; and the 
Biatachs, or keepers of open houses for the entertainment of strangers, were the third 
order in the state.” O’Hatroran. 

“ Even at this day, (1793) there is no nation in the world so generously hospitable 
as the Irish. Their houses are open for all strangers. As soon as one enters and places 
himself by the fire, he looks upon himself, and the people look upon him, as one of the 
family.” Young’s Travels in Ireland. 

“Treland is the only country in the world, where, if a stranger is shipwrecked on her 
shores, he can travel from north to south, and enjoy every comfort and luxury, without 
being asked for a shilling of money.” Sir Francis Burdett. _ 

“The rites of hospitality among the Irish, are deemed sacred. The stranger is 
treated on all occasions, with the utmost attention and respect, with a courtesy and po- 
liteness, which more elevated society consider as belonging exclusively to themselves. 
Never, indeed, did a stranger visit the “green isle,” without experiencing the henptteny 
of the people. Even the poor labourer, who has only potatoes for himself and his chil- 
dren, will give the best in Fis pot to his guest, from whatever quarter he may come: he 
bestows his simple fare with a kindness that has often delighted me. Unlike the peas- 
ants of some other countries, who frown at the wandering intruder, he seems to feel a 
real pleasure in giving food to the hungry; for he gives the hearty welcome of his 


eountry, to all who approach his humble cot, ‘ Cead mile failte duit,’ or, ‘one hundred 
thousand welcomes to you 
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Vide Dewar’s Observations on the Irish, London, 1816. 
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of my life, and estimate your gift as the most splendid prize that royalty could 


bestow. 
Feravs. Farewell, Barach! and rely on my friendship. 


(Exit Prince.] 


Baracn. Oh! whata vile wretch I should have been, had I destroyed a 
Prince of such greatness of soul as Fergus, who bids fair to be as illustrious a 
monarch as ever sat on Ulster’s throne. 


{Enter a Courier.] 


Courter. His majesty requires your immediate presence at the palace. 
Baracu. ‘Tell his majesty, I will fly to him on the wings of duty ! 


[Exit Courier. ] 


Now, how shall I dissipate the storm that threatens to burst its rage upon my 
devoted head?—The arch-druid is my friend ;—on him rests my hope ;—his 
intercession may appease the king’s rage, and calm the turbulence of his temper. 
I go to my fate, be it fatal, or propitious ! ( Exit.) 


[Scene—a towered gateway, leading into the court-yard of the Palace of Emania ; 
on one tower is hung a Shield—on the other, a Trumpet.—Enter Nais1, Deirpre, 
Arpay, Aint, [LLaN, Burnt, and attendants.] 


Nast. ‘These ponderous brazen gates are closed; but the clangour of spear 
and shield shall soon bring hither the drowsy warder. (He strikes the shield.*) 
Behold, here he comes ! 

Warper. (Appearing on the balcony over the portal.) Who is the puissant 
chief that claims admittance to the royal presence ? 

Natsrt. Let the herald announce the arrival of the sons of Usnach, to the ma- 
jesty of Ulster. 


{Exit Warder.] 


Desapre. Oh, sons of Usnach! I have a signal for you, if Connor is on de- 
sign to commit treachery, and violate the faith of Fergus 

Natst. What signal is that, sweet Princess ? 

Derrpre. It is—that if you are not admitted into the royal hall, where the 
king now feasts with the nobles, your ruin is planned and preconcerted. For 
heaven’s sake, Naisi! refuse to enter the castle of the Red-Branch, should you 
be ordered by Connor to occupy it. 





[Enter a Herald. ] 


Herarp. Illustrious Princes! I salute you in the name of our sovereign, and 
congratulate you on your arrival at Emania, which, I am commanded to declare 
is a source of great pleasure to the king, who regrets that indisposition prevents 
him from waiting upon you now with his personal greetings; but to-morrow he 
bade me say, that the noble sons of Usnach shall have the first audience : mean- 
while, my lords, he desires that you will retire to the castle of the Red-Branch, 





* By the laws of chivalry, the royal knights of the Red-Branch demanded admission 
to palaces, ws ens the shield which was affixed to the gate of the royal residence, 
while an o ary knight claimed entrance, by sounding the trumpet, which was sus- 
pended on an elk’s horn. 
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where sumptuous viands and delicious wines are prepared for you. My lord 
Naisi, the high chamberlain is in attendance to conduct you thither. 


[Exit Herald.] 


Derrpre. Naisi, dear Naisi! lord of my heart! avoid the tragic catastrophe 
that seems to grapple us in its murderous fangs. Even yet, we can evade the 
schemes of treachery by flying to the castle of Cuchullan at Calga. 

Inuan. It would, lady, be inglorious to fly like dastards—and besides it would 
imply that the sons of Usnach doubted my father’s honour, and disdained his 
guaranty. Such a stain shall never sully the reputation of the heir of Ulster’s 
crown. Lady, time, the great umpire of events, will prove all your fears ground- 
less. 

Natst. Though this refusal of admission Jooks rather portentious of evil, we 
will, however, for this night, sojourn in the castle of the Red-Branch; the sons of 
Usnach will never fly clandestinely from danger or death, neither has terrors to 
affright us. Come, my adored wile! let us go to the castle. 


[Exeunt severally.] 


{Scene—a splendid apariment in the palace of Emania, the walls of which are hung 
with purple and yellow tapestry —The king is seen reclining on a couch. ] 


Connor. Now, I thank the glorious sun, and the radiant moon, that Naisi is 
in my power, and that I hold as it were in my hand, the powerful lever of re- 
venge, which will crush the reptile, that has nipped the fairest rose that ever 
grew in the bower of beauty, to grace and bless the bed of a king! 

O the once beauteous and enchanting Deirdre! in whose delightful arms, I had 
promised myself a heaven of ecstatic transport, to be torn and seduced by a sub- 
ject, from my very embrace, while my longing lips were about being intoxicated 
with the nectar of her ambrosial kisses, is a deprivation of happiness—a bereave- 
ment of enjoyment, for which I can never be compensated on this earth. Would 
to the gods, that Naisi had a thousand lives, that I might sacrifice them all to 
my revenge. Oh! the deceitful Deirdre! in spite of all her unkindness, she 
still presides over my heart: I must possess her, or lose life and empire, in the 
afttsmpt.—But here comes her nurse, who accompanied her, in her flight to Al- 
bania. 


[Enter Lavarca. ] 


Come hither, Lavarcam, and tell me how dost thy mistress. Are her eyes as 
blue, bland, and sparkling, her lips as pouting and ruby, her cheeks as fresh and 
glowing, and her downy bosom as white and swelling, as when she spurned my 
proffered love, and eloped with the abhorred Naisi ? 

Lavarcam. Ah! please your majesty, she is only now the shadow of the an- 
gel of loveliness that she once was, when she found favour in your royal eyes, 
—the phantom of departed beauty. Now, her blue eyes are dimmed with sor- 
row, the bloom of her lips is shrivelled, and anguish and misfortune, like corrod- 
ing insects, have blighted the lily and the rose which once smiled so fresh and 
redolent, upon her soft peach-blossom cheeks. Sire, her charms are faded, and 
the sun of love will never again beam in her glance ; for the mists of affliction 
brood on her countenance. 

Connor. Curse the man who seduced her from me! Curse the vile and 
lawless love, that could shed such blasting mildews on the sweet-blooming beau- 
ties of the fairest of women; but to-night Naisi’s career will be terminated; his 
heart’s blood shall stain the marble pavement of the castle of the Red-Branch ! 
Another sun shall not rise upon his existenee. Go hence, and tend thy mistress, 
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woman, but say nothing—on your life, [ charge you—of what you have heard : 
if you do, dread my wrath ! 


{Exit Lavarcam.} 


I will now go to the Council chamber, and sound the nobles, whom, except 
Cuchullan and Connal Carnach, I will easily render pliant to my purpose. 


[Exit King.] 


(Scene—a chamber in the castle of the Red-Branch. Nast and Deirpre are seen 
playing chess.] 


{Enter Lavarcam ] 


Deirpre. Where hast thou been, good nurse ? 

Lavarcam. At the palace, my lady, where the king sent for me. He asked 
me many questions relative to your highness, and my lord, the Prince Naisi. 

Deirpre. Explain to us, what those questions were, prithee, dear nurse ? 





Lavarcam. Qh! my lady, the king, I fear, meditates direful revenge against F 
Prince Naisi and his brothers. To-night, Princess, assassins will assail this cas- ‘i 
tle ; so that the Prince, his brothers, and the sons of Fergus, must defend them- [ 
selves with valour and resolution. " 


Derepre. Oh! alas, if my counsel was followed, the danger that environs us 
now, would never exist !—but alas, too well I— 

Natst. Fear not, my charming Princess, this castle is strong, and its defenders 
valiant: we can repulse a legion of cowardly traitors and assassins. Deirdre, my 
darling, let me kiss away yourtears! (Embraces her.) Lavarcam, attend her 
to her chamber, while I go and prepare for the coming attack. 

Derrpre. Farewell, ny husband! and may the heaveuly powers protect you : 
from the vengeance of the implacable tyrant. Do not, Naisi, I conjure you, re- ' 
pose much confidence in the sons of Fergus,—Again—good night, and may all- 
propitious divinities guard my loye! 


[Exeunt.} 
(To be continued.) 


i 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF IRISH AUTHORESSES AND 
ITEROINES.—No. I. 


Grace O’Matmtty. 


The heroic virtues of this heroine have long been the theme of Bardic song 
and romantic story in Ireland.—She was the daughter of Owen O’ Mailly of Castle 
Owly, near Newport, in the County of O’Mayo, where our heroine was born, 
in June 1568.—The O’Mailly sept are lineally descended from the Royal Hy- 
brune race of Nial the great,* and they possessed, until the invasion of Henry 
IL. a principality, which extended from Lough Corrib in the county of Galway, 
to Crogh Patrick, in the county of Mayo, and from thence to Sligo. This dis- 
trict of country is still designated, the Uisles of O’Mailley. 

Owen O’Mailley, her father, was eminent for his skill in maritime affairs, and 
for his naval exploits in the Irish and Spanish seas, during the reign of Queen 





* “So called from Brian, the eldest son of Eochy; Moymedon, king of Ireland, A. D. 
358. This Eochy was the father of Nial the great, and king of Connaught, before his 


election to the Teamorian throne.”»-O’ Connor's Duget. 
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Maty. Having lost his lady the mother of our heroine, whom he dearly loved, 
before his daughter had attained her tenth year, Grace, his only child, engrossed 
all his attention and affection, and he daily became so attached to her, that he 
brought her and her governess with him in his ship on several voyages. She 
Was as remarkable for her intellectual powers, as she was for the magnitude of 
her stature, and the beauty of her countenance. 

In 1583 she married Con O’Flaherty, the Prince of Mayo, who gloriously fell 
in resisting Queen Elizabeth’s predatory troops at the battle of Rathkeale, in the 
County of Limerick, A. D. 1584. Shortly after this event, her father died leav- 
ing her sole heiress of his immense possessions. ‘To secure her lands and 
fortresses from the predatory incursions of Elizabeth’s army, she fortified her 
castle of Carrick Owly* and equipped her fleets in the bay of Newport, and in 
the harbour of Clare Island, in the County of Mayo. Confident of her power and 
the devotion of her followers, and becoming indignant at the excesses committed 
by Sir Richard Bingham, while that rapacious tyrant was Lord President of Con- 
naught; she made with impunity several reprisals from the English by land and 
Sea, which induced the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, to proclaim her a Pirate, 
and offer a reward for her apprehension ; but the Irish Omphale proudly relying 
on her own valour, and the strength of her fleet and army, despised the threats of 
the Lord Deputy. 

At this period she married Sir Richard Burke, the Son of the Earl of Clanri- 
carde, who with the Earl of Desmond and other chieftains were then leagued with 
O’Neil against the despotic Queen. In a few days after her nuptials she placed 
herself at the head of her guards and drove the English, under Sir Jobn Norris, 
out of her teritorries. Her boldness and intrepidity astonished the Lord deputy, 
as did her feats of heroism on “ field and flood ;” and the very name of the “ Irish 
Giantess” carried terror and dismay to every English heart. She thus continued 
to annoy and harrass Sir Richard Bingham, often extending her incursions to his 
very Camp, and carrying away in her ravaging course the corn and cattle which 
were provided for his army. She carried on her desultory war of retaliation 
against the English for years with distinguished ability and success, and assumed, 
by the general consent of the Irish. Sovereign authority in Connaught. Her 
formidable attitude, power and exploits, filled the ministers of Elizabeth with alarm 
They recalled the Lord Deputy, Fitzwilliam, in consequence of his inability 
to subdue the Irish Bellona. Sir William Russell, who had the reputation of 
being a skilful General, was appointed Lord Deputy, who on taking leave told 
the Queen that he would “send her the Irish Giantess in chains, before the lapse 
of a month.” : ’ 

Sir William taking the command of Sir Richard Bingham’s forces, quickly 
besieged Grace in her Castle of Owly; but she had her fleet and army ready to 
defend her garrison to the utmost extremity. When he approached the gates, 
he sent our heroine a summons to surrender. ‘*Go back,” said she to the officer 
who bore it,—“ and tell Sir William Russell, that Grace O’ Mailly, an Trish- 
woman, would not surrender the castle of her fathers, though his whole army were 
English Lord-deputies. 

Sir William judging from the strength of the castle, and the bravery and reso- 
lution of the Governess, and also dreading that O’Neil might, while he was redu- 
cing it, capture Dublin, thought proper, as the wisest expedient, to offer 
Grace favourable terms of capitulation. In reply to this offer, Grace decla- 





° i aneient castle of Carrick a Uile, (or the rock in the elbow) stand at 
the an pans nook, or inlet, in the bay of New ort, at the distance of 177 miles 
from Dublin. The square tower built by Grace O’Mailly, A. D. 1586, stands on a 
projecting rock, and rises to the elevation of seventy feet, above the sea. It is divided 
into four stories, and its north and south angles are flanked by strong projecting turrets, 
whieh served for guard-rooms for Grace’s troops.—Ep. 
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red that she would ‘only treat with her sister, the Queen of England.” 
After, however, some negociation, it was ultimately agreed upon, that a cessation 
of hostilities should take place between her force and the army of Sir William 
Russell. In consequence of this armistice, Grace resolved to plead her own 
cause in person, before Elizabeth, and to denounce the rapacity, aggression, and 
cruelty, which distinguished the odious administration of Sir Richard Bingham, 
in Connaught. Though far advanced in pregnancy, this spirited and gallant 
Irish Thalestris embarked on board one of her ships, and sailed for England. 
Ifer fame preceded her to the English court, where the crafty Elizabeth received 
her with apparent friendship and respect. Camden says, that “she was richly 
and extravagantly dressed in a large mantle of yellow silk, with a golden helmet 
on her head, decorated with a profusion of white plumes, and golden sandals on 
her feet. Her appearance was dignified, but very masculine.” Grace gave so 
glowing and true a picture of the oppression and cupidity of Sir Richard Bing- 
ham,*that the Queen instantly became impressed with a conviction of his mal-prac- 
tices, and immediately in consequence, reselved to have him recalled from Ireland. 
After the Queen, with whom Grace soon became a favourite, had given her a pa- 
tent investing her with all the possessions of her ancestors, she offered to create our 
heroine a countess, which she politely declined, on the ground that, as both were 
princesses, and in consequence, equal in rank and dignity, no honour could be 
conferred on either by the other; but not to decline her intended favours, she sig- 
nified to the Queen, that she might ennoble, by any title she pleased, her little 
boy, to whom she gave birth on her voyage to England. The Queen im- 
mediately despatched Lady Nottingham for the child; and on its being brought, 
she took it in her arms, caressed it fondly, and then created the baby, Viscount 
Mayo, which dignity his descendants inherit to this day. 

An anecdote is told of Grace, the circumstance of which is said, occurred while 
she was at the court of Elizabeth, that, if true, affords a conclusive proof of the 
refined delicacy that distinguished the Irish ladies of those days. Dining with 
the Queen one day, the ladies of the court were surprised to see the waiting 
maids of Grace occasionally wipe her face with a large napkin: and one of them, 
Lady Southampton, observing this, presented to her a beautiful silk handkerchief, 
which Grace took, and after applying it to her nose, she indignantly threw it into the 
fire. Another was then handed to her by the Queen, who desired an interpreter to tell 
Grace, that she was to put it in her pocket. The delicacy and feminine modesty 
of our heroine, were so shocked and abashed by this intimation, while it roused 
her pride and rendered her indignant, that Elizabeth should attempt to school her 
in politeness and good manners. ‘ What! your majesty,” said she, “ is it possible 
that the English ladies are so gross and indelicate, as to carry in their pockets, 
the excrescence of their nostrils ?” 

After passing a fortnight with Elizabeth, and obtaining every favour she asked, 
she set sail for lreland, and landed at Howth, at the castle of which she intended 
to spend a day or two with her cousin, the noble Earl. 

On approaching the castle-gates, she found them shut, and upon inquiring the 
cause from some mendicant, who was waiting for alms, she was told the family 
was atdinner. Incensed at this parsimonious and unnational departure from the 
laws of Irish hospitality, which rendered it incumbent on the chieftain to throw 
open, at meal hours, his portals to the poor and the stranger, she resolved to re- 
turn to her ship, without paying a visit to the niggardly Earl. As she was walk- 





* « Connaught was rigidly and severely governed by Sir Richard Bingham, and the 
sheriffs and other officers of justice, whom he had appointed, followed the exaraple of the 
Lord President, and acted not only with rigor but imperiousness. ‘Their despotism and 
pillage became intolerable. The irritable spirit of the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, 
was fired by this conduct. He despatched a peremptory mandate to Bingham, that he 
should desist from all hostilities against the famous Grace O’Mailly, alias Grand-Uile, 
or the family of her husband, the Burkes.”—Leland’s Hist. of Ireland. 
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ing towards her ship, she met a woman carrying a fine plump child in het 
arms, which, on inquiry from its nurse, she learned was the son and heit 
of Lord Howth. Enticing the nurse on board, whom she desired her 
maidens to treat with wine and sweetmeats, while she gave orders to her 
mariners to make instant sail, with her captives, for her castle at Carrick 
Owly. When the child was missed, the grief of the Earl and Countess of Howth 
became acute and agonizing beyond expression ;—every inquiry was sedulously 
set on foot, and every search was made, but all proved as fruitless as the attempt 
to trace the pathway of an arrow in the sky. 'The disconsolate and miserable 
parents concluded that the nurse and child were drowned: but just as every ray 
of hope had vanished from their gloomy minds, the Earl received a letter from 
Grace, apprising him that she had carried off his son, in order to punish him for his 
inhospitality : and stating that she would send back the boy, as soon as she received 
a certain ransom, and a written contract, which should render it obligatory on 
the Earl and his successors to open all the gates of the castle of Howth, when 
they should go to dinner. We can assure our readers, from ocular experience, 
that the contract is still faithfully observed by the Earl of Howth. Grace and 
her husband had many castles exclusive of Carrick Owly. She built a magnifi- 
cent castle in the fertile island of Clare, in the county of Mayo, which was so 
strongly fortified, that Cromwell ordered it to be occupied by a garrison of sol- 
diers, during his protectorship. 

Grace O’ Mailly died A. D. 1638, in the seventieth year of her age, and was 
interred in the abbey, which she herself had erected and endowed, in Clare Island. 
Her tomb is still in good preservation, and on it is sculptured her arms, quartered 
with those of her husband. The motto which she bore on her banner, was “ Terra 
marique potens,” which is still retained by the Earl of Mayo. 

From the preceding biographical sketch, a dramatic poet might spin out a 
beautiful drama. We would wish to see a Ricuarp Surex encircling the memory 
of Grace O’ Mailly, with a radiant diadem from the jewelry of his dramatic ge 
nius, 


DESULTORY REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA.—No. IL 


Nicuotas Rowe. 


Independent of the stamp of genius, which Shakspeare impressed on all his 
dramatic compositions, he still imparted to them another powerful recommenda- 
tion—the union of historical facts with fictitious and romantic incidents. Though 
he could have lavished fascination ou any subject—though he could, as_ he has 
done, immortalize the most obscure novel, or clothe the rolls of parliament in the 
spangled drapery ‘of imagination, and adorn them with all the beauty and sublim- 
ity of poetry; yet, his having built his magnificent dramatic structures on histor- 
ical authorities, has tended materially, in our opinion, to their solidity, durability 
and grandeur. In his plays, there are historical truths invested with the charms 
of romance. The great father of the drama was, indeed, inimitable in character 
and dialogue; but he saved himself the trouble of inventing stories, and was not 
always scrupulous in what he selected. He seems rather to have felt that the 
power of his genius was equal to the task of turning sea-sand into gold dust. 
Other dramatic writers borrowed, it is true, the subjects of their tragic composi= 
tious from history ; but they have interwoven such a motley tissue of perverted 
facts, with marvellous fictions, that they are quite divested of historical interest 
and association. ‘I'hose writers have so exaggerated characters, so clouded their 
pictures with imaginary incidents, that of the original scarce ly a vestige remains 
visible but the names of “things that were.” Their exhibitions are daubed carri¢ 
catures of natyre and truth; but they have alleged in their own vindication, that 
Vou. 1.—47. 
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in removing the historical land-marks, they were merely desirous to improve the 
fable, and cover the barren sands of flat realities, with the flowery verdure of ro- 
mance, and thus conduct the mind through the mazy labyrinths of fiction. But 
these are bad arguments for the immolation of truth on the altars of falsehood. 
Rowe, who must ever hold a high rank among English tragic writers, and whose 
productions are at Once impressive and affecting, equally charming by the interest 
of fable and elevation of sentiment, in imitation of his great prototype, has, in his 
pathetic tragedy of Jane Shore, closely adhered to the authenticity of history. 
This tragedy, though not fraught with the pathetic tenderness of Otway, is still af- 
fecting and attractive on various accounts. It presents a well drawn picture of 
domestic distress, and the instability of human hope, while it inculcates, in its catas- 
trophe, a moral lesson, exemplifying the inconstancy and fickleness of fortune, as 
well as affording a proof that the friendship which courts the summer of prosperity, 
is blighted by the winter of adversity. Rowe must have been strangely mistaken, 
when he even supposed that his play bore any resemblance to the weightier pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare. We acknowledge, however, that he has strength and lofti- 
ness of sentiment—he has nerve, and can express an axiom of policy or morals, en- 
ergetically and emphatically ; but the reflex picture of the recesses of the mind, the 
labouring process of thought, or the retrospective anguish of guilty compunction, 
are mental clubs, which could alone be wielded by the great Alcides of the English 
Drama. Yet Rowe’s productions have rare dramatic merit: they are tender and 
soothing; and passion and feeling always flow from them in a pellucid current. 
The able dramatist has indeed given us a faithful delineation of the frail, but 
beautiful Jane Shore ; and only in a few trifling instances, has he violated historic 
truth; and where he surcharged the picture with the colouring of fiction, the fault 
is not very reprehensible. ‘The legendary tale of the loves of Edward and Jane 
was in extensive circulation, and currently received; and no doubt Rowe drew 
some of his materials from that popular authority. The celebrated Bishop 
Percy, in his “‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” presents us with a correct 
copy of the old ballad, which describes the winning beauties and fascinating 
graces, that subdued the heart of a King. Sir Thomas More states, in his 
“« Petty History,” that Lord Hastings had succeeded King Edward IV. in Jane’s 
affections, and that they lived together several months. The following letter, 
which we extract from ‘“* Hardwick’s State Papers,” written by Richard Ill. to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, affords ground for the presumption, that notwithstanding the 
severity of the penance to which this Magdalene was subjected by the Ecclesi- 
astics, her susceptible heart still was feelingly alive to love ; for shortly after the death 
of Hastings, she promised to marry Sir Thomas Lyman, the Solicitor General.— 
Richard’s letter is a literary antique, which we hope will prove interesting to our 
readers.— 


“By tHe Kine. 


“ Right Reverend Father in God, &c. :—Signifying unto you that it is shown unto us 
that our servant and Solicitor, Sir ‘Thomas Lyman, marvellously blinded and abused 
with the late wife of William Shore, now being in Ludgate, by our commandment, for 
dealing in witchcraft, hath made contract of matrimeny with her, as itis said, and 
intendeth, to our full great marvel, to proceed to effect the same. 

“We for many causes, would be sorry that he should be so disposed; pray you 
therefore, my Lord, to send for him, and in that ye goodly may exhort and stir him to the 
contrary ; and if you find him utterly set for to marry this woman of spells and witch- 
craft, and none otherwise would be advised; then it may stand with the law of the 
church : we be content the time of marriage be deferred to our coming next to London, 
that uponsufficient surety formed of her good abearing, ye do send for ber keeper, and 
discharge him of our said commandment, by warrant of their committing her to the 
rule and guiding of her father, or any other by your discretion, in the mean season 
given.—Praying God to take your Reverence into his holy keeping. 1 am your cousin, 


“ RICHARD REX.” 
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Rowe made many felicitous efforts to attain a high place in the temple of the 
Muses. He has toiled most industriously indeed, in the literary mine, and has 
certainly succeeded in raising a considerable quantity of the pure bullion of genius. 
He edited Shakspeare, translated Lucan, and composed the following plays, 
viz.—‘** Ambitious Stepmother,” ‘ Tamerlane,” “ Fair Penitent,” * Biter,” 
** Ulysses,” ** Royal Convert,” “ Jane Shore,” and “ Jane Gray.” 

The “ Fair Penitent,” is an affecting tragedy, that is imbued with the happiest 
characteristics of the author—suavity, pomp, and a deep tone of sententious mo- 
rality, but without being relieved with the wailing passion, electric feeling, and ani- 
mating action, which give such an attractive charm to the productions of Otway. 
The eloquent tenderness of Otway, wound a chord of sympathy round the heart, 
which vibrates to the touch of feeling, while the harmonious versification of Rowe 
wins the ear, but without ever enlisting the affections. Dramatically, Rowe 
must be considered as the eminent founder of a subordinate idea of the nature of 
tragic structure, which, like the composite order of archiiecture, has nothing 
original in design, but yet embraces in skilful detail, the beauties that shine 
in other compositions. _ He labours to be elegant, and is seldom successful, but he 
is acknowledged to be generally graceful. 

There is seldom elevation of mind in his characters, they never seize upon the 
sympathy of the heart; they are common-place personages insipidly wearisome, 
and vapidly uniform ; so that they may be said to sooth and satiate at once. His 
Shore is the only personage in his delineations of character, that unlocks the 
fount of compassion, and bathes the cheek with the tear of pity. 


Tuomas Orway. 


The works of this gifted, but hapless son of genius, who fell a victim to indi- 
gent misery and insupportable affliction, will outlive the vicissitudes of taste, and 
the revolutions of critical opinion, and, like those of Shakspeare, continue to at- 
tract admiration, while the genuine poetry of passion and sensibility is estimated 
by the lovers of the Drama. What reader of sensibility but must drop a tear on 
the page that records the melancholy fate of the plaintive, affecting, and soul- 
moving Otway,—who, by some secret magic, raises the tempest of the passions, 
and then, to exhibit his necromantie potency, lulls them to repose at his pleasure. 
He, by the exertion of his wizard-spell—the irresistible witchery of his genius, 
can influence us at the same moment to pity and abhor, scorn and admire, and 
shed the sympathizing tear over the fall of vice itself, eliciting, as it were, by en- 
chantment, the fire of sensibility from the torpor of apathy,—the light of 
compassionate feeling from the darkness of frigid misanthropy. In the plain- 
tive pathos of tragedy, in which he wields a power of sympathy, that could draw 
tears from inhumanity, he was, perhaps, never equalled by any other dramatic 
author, either ancient or modern. 

It is thus he intoxicates the passions with the “ joy of grief,” while the feelings 
of anguish it awakens in the heart, are luxuriated by that soothing and sanative 
emanation of pity which operates as a balsamic medicament, on the malady of 
sorrow. His Venice Preserven, is, in our opinion, a striking illustration of 
the predominating influence which passion exerts on life. That prejudice and 
passion gave a bias to the genius of Otway, will be admitted by every one who 
has read the “* Complaint of his Muse.”” He was the subservient creature of 
temper, out of whose toils prudence, in vain, often attempted to extricate him ; 
temper was the fatal goddess, that directed his wayward course, and while his 
infatuation raised his genius, it unfortunately depressed his fortune, and scattered 
the thornsof affliction over the devious path of his life. His bitter and unprovok- 
ed satire on Lord Rochester, his former patron, plunged him into an abyss of 
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misery, which the enmity of that powerful nobleman opened to swallow up his 
prospects and fortunes. Hence the calamities and distresses that pursued him 
during the remainder of his short and disastrous lite, and terminated his days in 
want and famine. Disgusted with the world’s neglect of lis genius and abilities, 
which soared to the highest eminence of fame, and which, if governed by pru- 
dence, would inevitably have advanced his fortune to jiourishing prosperity, his 
disposition became progressively soured; aud his own passions raised insur- 
mountable barriers to oppose his interest. 

In this splenetic mood of mind, when he wrote on any subject that bore anal- 
ogy with his own feelings, his distempered passion added the madness of enthu- 
siasm to the force of genius, and then judgment and prudence were recklessly 
sacrificed to the gratification of resentment. In his letters, his Complaint, and 
his plays, the same man appears, as if he could delineate but one picture; and 
upon the dramatic canvass, we cannot find any difference in the feature and out- 
line, so that in the portraits of Jaffier, Chamount, Pierre, and Polydore, we 
instantly recognize the likeness of the author himself. Thus he made himself 
the original of the “ great sublime he drew.” He seemed to have thought that 
his ideas of nature ought to be set up as a standard of infallible correctness. 

Hence his characters, except the duteous, attached, devoted, virtuous, and ami- 
able Belvedera, excite but little sympathy at their tragic fate. "The hero of Venice 
Preserved, is a factious, disappointed enthusiast, who, like the Irish patriotic 
Quizote, Ronert Emmet, seemed reckless of the horrid, destructive, and 
calamitous consequences of his mad rebellion and unholy conspiracy, to gratify 
his visionary ambition, is callously regardless of the sufferings, to which his flagi- 
tious treason might subject his country. The uxorious, treacherous, base, whim- 
pering coward, Jaffier, whose meanness, miserable, unmanly, and contemptible, 
is disgraceful to our nature—after betraying his friend, lays, like a heartless sui- 
cide, violent hands upon himself. ‘ On one side,” says an accomplished writer, 
**of the amor patria, he is paralytic—he can support the idea of destroying his 
country ; but poverty, the importunities of a wife, or the reflections of treachery 
to a friend, agonize him with compunction to despair.” Our author’s portraiture 
of the innocent Monimia, is an exact semblance of a love-sick, longing, romantic, 
novel-reading, boarding-school girl, who is ready to jump from a window into the 
arms of the first lover that woos her. As to Chamont, he is an ungrateful, hot- 
headed, blustering buily, who excites detestation and contempt: and the delibe- 
rate, cold, and canting hypocrisy, and attrocious deceit of Castalio, make us re- 
joice at the punishment which retributive justice inflicts upon him. But Otway, 
like Byron, gilds the vices of his heroes, with the insinuative enchantment of 
verbal delusion, and makes them speak sentiments of pathetic expostulation, in 
which we hear the voice of nature personified, He conceals the licentiousness, 
perfidy, and dishonour, of his heroes, beneath a veil of roses, and the fascinating 
charms of elegant, energetic, and glowing language. Otway, indeed, will ever 
stand in the temple of fame, an illustrious instance of the sublime pre-eminence 
and sad perversion of genius. 

If he had prudence, he might have enjoyed the blessings of independence, 
but, like our own ill-fated Dermopy, he was always deaf to the unpalatable ad- 
monitions of that philosophic virtue. 

We hear continually the voice of reprobation, reproaching the ingratitude of 
the age, which suffered so illustrious a poet as Otway, to struggle with the despo- 
tism of stern indigence, and pine under the storm of privation. But it should be 
recollected that he was himself the cause of the persecution, of the misfortune, 
and the adversity that hurried him to an early tomb. His memorable ingratitude 
to Lord Rochester, who was his kind and liberal friend, serves to cloud the lustre 
with which genius must ever irradiate his name, and weaken the claims which his 
hapless fate has on the sympathy of posterity. 
ut it is only as an author we should speak of him, without exhibiting his moral 
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character in a disadvantageous view of depreciation. “His plays,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ are the works of a inan not attentive to dec« ney, nor zealous for vir- 
tue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting nature 
in his own breast.” <3 

His Orphen, Venice Preserved, and Don Ce rlos, which are pregnant With the 
most pathetic feelings of the human heart, will held their place on the stage, and 
continue to interest the finest affections of our nature, as long as the English Jan- 
guage shall be spoken. As a dramatic writer, we may, in tine, say of him, that 
no author has so faithfully copied Shakspeare, or so felicitously imitated him, as 
Otway. His versification, it is true, is not so smooth, harmonious, and majestic 
as Rowe’s, but it is better adapted for the stage, being more critically marked by 
pauses and breaks in the lines; and animated by far more energetic strength of 
language, and elevation of sentiment. Otway’s words embody ideas and person- 
nify feelings; Rowe’s polished numbers breathes musical sounds, without ex- 
pressing a definite meaning, 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—No. AL. 


Docror Tuomas Le.anp. 


Doctor Thomas Leland, to whose genius and talent, English literature is more 
indebted, than his country to his research and impartiality as a historian, was 
born in the city of Dublin, in 1722. lis father was a respectable merchant of 
that capital, and a gentleman, it appears, of fine taste and liberal education. 

Thomas, at an early age, was placed under the tuition of the famous Dr, 
Sheridan, who is as eminent in history, for his intimate friendship and literary 
correspondence with Dean Swift, as for his admirable translation of the satires of 
Persius, the Roman poet,—where he acquired the rudiments of a classic educa- 
tion. He continued in Dr. Sheridan’s school, so celebrated for producing lite- 
rary men, until he had acquired so perfect a knowledge of classic literature, as 
enabled him to gain, by his Greek and Latin compositions, the prize medals 
offered by the Royal Irish Academy, for the best original essays in, these lan- 
guages. “His fame as a Linguist, attracted considerable notoriety, and served to 
herald him with pompous eclat to Trinity college, Dublin, which he entered as a 
pensioner, in 1741, where he so signally distinguished himself by genius and appli- 
cation. that, in the course of a year after his admission, he was elected a scholar 
of the house. In 1745, a conviction of the abilities which he possessed, and the 
warm encouragement of the students, roused his ambition to become a candidate 
for the highest literary honour in the University, a Fellowship, and succeeded at 
the election, in carrying away the palm of victory fiom all his competitors. Dr. 
Leland with an aspiring genius, and a capacious mind impelled by the ardent 
love of fame, did not, on being thus seated on a throne of pecuniary independ- 
ence, resign himself to the power of indolence ; but on the contrary literary am- 
bition gave fresh spirit to his mental faculties, and an incentive to his avaricious 
avidity in the acquisition of knowledge, which continued with unabated ardour 
tothe latest period of his life, Belles-lettres he incessantly cultivated with vigorous 
perseverance, and also devoted his attention to theological studies, preparatory to 
his entering into holy orders, in which he was inducted, in 1748. At this time 
his judgment was matured and rectified, and his taste refined and polished, by 
literary qualifications, and various accomplishments as a scholar. 

His happy facility of composition, in which he excelled, enabled him to enjoy 
as an amusement, that which to others was a fatiguing toil, so that his r sady pen 
was always pleasantly employed, to give form and extension to the reflections of 
intellect, Nothing could demonstrate more clearly, how much his mind was 0c» 
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cupied with the importance of the sacred function he had now assumed, than a 
discourse which he composed immediately after his ordination, “ on the helps 
and impedimeuts to the acquisition of knowledge in religious and moral subjects,” 
which was as much admired for its logical and theologic deductions, as for the 
sententious brevity of its language, and the purity of its style. 

Those who are acquainted with the arduous duties that devolve upon a junior 
fellow, in the university of Dublin, must be aware that they necessarily engross 
much time, and are calculated to abstract the attention from the studies which 
are requisite to supply the calls of literary eminence. But these difficulties which 
might arrest the career of a less gigantic mind, gave to his energies a new im- 
pulse, that surmounted obstacles under which other fellows had sunk. His thoughts 
were never entangled by perplexity, or obscured by confusion; they were the 
clear emanation of method and arrangement; so that, on every subject of which 
he treated, he cast a blaze of intuitive perspicuity, and unstudied eloquence. In 
1754, in conjunction with Dr. Stokes, he published, at the desire of the univer- 
sity, an edition of all the Philippic orations of Demosthenes, with a Latin version 
and notes for the use of students; and the following year, he gave his cele- 
brated English translation of the Athenian orator, who ‘ spoke in the eloquence 
of thunder and lightning,” which is acknowledged to be the most accurate and 
elegant version in the English language, as it preserves the force, fire, aud fluency, 
which characterise the sublime original. This translation attracted general ad- 
miration, and raised his fame in the republic of letters, to a lofty summit of 
renown. His next labour, which still exhibited his genius in a more luminous 

int of view, was the “ Life of Philip, King of Macedon,” published in 1758. 
His intimate acquaintance with Grecian history, and his profound knowledge of 
the language, eminently qualified him to bring to his task, that intelligence and 
ability, which have deservedly conferred such popular celebrity on this famous 
work. 

In the Life of Philip, he displayed a rare union of learning, research, and in- 
dustry ; for, to collect materials widely scattered through the historic region, to 
weave them into a pleasing and comprehensive narrative,—to delineate in an 
interesting picture, a very complicated character, and throw the light of illustra- 
tion on the events of his reign, and elucidate the momentous occurrences of his 
age, required that powerful pen, which has hit off the spirited contour of that 
great work, so graphically, and embellished it with the glowing colours of florid 
and nervous Janguage. As soon as he had given this valuable biography to the 
world, he proceeded with the translation of Aeschines, and the other orations of 
Demosthenes, and completed his design, in three volumes, 8vo. in 1761. In 
1762, growing tired of wandering through the extended plains of historic detail, 
he let his genius recreate itself in the flowery meadows of romance, where fiction 
and fancy weave the most beautiful garlands for the muses. At this period, he 
produced the once popular historical romance, entitled ‘“ Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury,” This work abounds with moral reflections, refined sentiments, and 
vivid delineation of characters. In 1763, he was unanimously elected by a board 
of senior fellows, professor of oratory, in the university of Dublin. For this office 
he was peculiarly fitted, not only by that inherent capacity, that was fraught with 
the powers of fancy and the acquisitions of memory, but by the course of steady 
habit, and his command of those powers of persuasive eloquence, which he could 
wield with the most imposing rhetorical grace. He enjoyed this professorship 
for eighteen years. The celebrated controversy that took place between him 
and Bishop Warburton, on the “ Doctrine of Grace,” excited great interest in 
1765, and developed a pondrous mass of theological and biblical learning. The 
critics in the Monthly Review, in 1766, bestowed warm enconiums on Leland’s 
triumphant defence of his positions, against the attacks of the Bishop, which ar- 
rayed a force of eloquenee and argument that soon silenced the controversal 
battery of Warburton, and wreathed the fame of our author with the laurels 
of victory. This defence is entitled ‘a dissertation on the principles of human 
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eloquence, which is 4 most masterly composition, bearing the visible impress of 
a philosophic mind, and the graces of elegant diction. The fame of his elo- 
quence as a preacher, and of his genius as a writer, attracted the notice of Lord 
Townshend, the then (1768) Viceroy of lreland, who appointed him his chaplain, 
—an office, which Leland and his friends fondly expected, would have opened 
for him the portals of a Cathedral, and elevated our author to the Episcopal 
bench ;* but in these hopes they were sadly disappointed; as the Doctor only 
obtained, through the interest of his noble patron, the poor prebend of Rathmi- 
chael, an appendage of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, united with the lean 
vicarage of Bray,} to which livings he was collated, in 1768. 

Leland, who had been long collecting materials for a history of Ireland, pro- 
duced, this year, (1773) three volumes, which comprised a comprehensive, but a 
false and flagrant narrative of the events that occurred in the Irish nation, from 
the invasion of Henry II. to the termination of the reign of William TII. This 
libellous history, which is a vile tissue of gross misrepresentation and deliberate 
calumnies, will ever remain as a monument of Leland’s culpable venality, grov- 
elling sycophancy—and of his utter disregard for truth and justice. To find a 
parallel for so base and venal a perversion of historical candour, as debases and 
defiles LELANpD’s History or IrELAND, we have only to read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon, where the Scotch coronet-hunter fully equals the studied slan- 





* “The late Dr. Levann is well known to have written his history of Ireland for a 
Bishopric, which he never attained. It is but a more polished edition of Cox, the falsi- 
ties of whose work, are too rank and numerous, for specific refutation. The author 
never intended to publish a polemical work, to refute other false historians, but to submit 
tothe public a genuine view of the state of Ireland, by tearing away the veil of fictitious 
story, and exposing facts, such as they were. Dr. Leland was amply furnished with 
documents for writing atrue history of Ireland, by several, who were desirous that his- 
torical justice should, at length, be done to that much traduced people. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of,Jand was in habits of intimacy with, the la Mr. Cuartes O'Connor, 
of Ballinagar, who was possessed of the best collection of materials, for writing Irish his- 
tory down to the period to which Dr. Leland carries it, of any individual in Europe, and 
which is now deposited in the Duke of Buckingham’s library at Stowe. ‘The author 
has been repeatedly assured by two gentlemen of great respectability, now living, that 
they have heard Dr. Leland assure Mr. O’Connor, that he was fully aware of the false 
colouring and unfair tendency of his history; but that the persons, for whom he wrote it, 
would not relish or encourage the work, unless it supported those facts and principles, 
which had received currency with the English ascendancy in Ireland, since the reform- 
ation ; admitting he could write a more true, which would, of course, be a less saleable 
history of that country. . 

“ But truth was not the object of Leland’s publication: a good sale was his only 
aim; and facts which would have counteracted the prejudices of those, who could 
afford to buy, were suppressed, for fear of blasting with unpalatable truths, the pages 
of his work.” —Vide Plowaen’s Postliminous Preface to his Hist. Review. 

+t Bray is a neat romantic town, situated on an eminence overlooking the sea, and 
converging on the boundaries of the counties of Wicklow and Dublin, at the distance 
of twelve miles from the metropolis. A clear-bubbling river, abounding with a variety 
of fish, glides through the town, and adds to the beauty of its appearance. There are 
several charming country villas in the vicinity of Bray. 

Qun’s far-famed inn here, has been lavishly praised by travellers, and indeed, never 
were encomiums bestowed more deservedly; for in the comfort and elegance of its 
apartments, the sumptuous variety of viands, which make “ the tables groan with the 
weight of the feast,” combined with the politeness of the host, and the orderly attention 
of his waiters, it cannnot be surpassed by any house of public entertainment in the United 
Kingdom. During the summer months, Bray is full of fashionable strangers, who come 
to visit the picturesque beauties of the county, Wicklow, and recruit health and appe- 
tite, by sea-bathing and goat’s whey. ‘The houses in the town display great taste ; and 
the fairy cottages in the vicinity, trelliced round with moss-roses, honeysuckles, and 
braiding eglantines, impart a charm of life and beauty ,to the rural scene. The Pro- 
testant church, and Roman Catholic chapel, are fine architective ornaments in the 
perspective of the fair landscape which here presents itself—Ep. 
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ders and flagitious falsehoods of the Irish mitre-seecker. Never were there two 
men, who, for sinister motives and a thirst for titles, so unmercifully and dishon- 
ourably immolated TRuru on the profane altars of currupt avarice, as the ser- 
vile and sycophantic historie| (ou!-caters, Wavrer Scorr and Tuomas Levanp.* 
But their inglorious efforts to revile aud depreciate the character of a great 
nation, and of the most noble-minded and illustrious monarch, that ever shed 
the lustre of the heroic virtues on a throne,—have only collected dark clouds 
round their own fame, and earned for their memories, the execration of pos- 
terity. 

His history of Ireland is.a proof, that when a man writes in direct opposition 
to his own feelings and conviction, he can never bring the powers of his mind to 
bear with effect upon his subject. 

We grant that Leland writes the elegant language of a gentleman and a 
classic scholar ; but we never meet in his history, with those brilliant views of society 
—those philosophic reflections, and liberality of ideas, which give such interest 
and attractions to his other productions. In detailing the history of his native 
land, his sentiments are always of a common-place cast, his opinions narrow and 
fettered, and his thoughts, instead of rising as in his other works, to sublimity, 
are continually sinking in the debasement of uncharitable bigotry, and in the 
ignoble meanness of mercenary apostacy, from which we may naturally conclude 
that his conscience wept, while he thus yielded to avarice, and like a recreant, abju- 
red patriotism. That he was eminently qualified to write a fair and excellent histo- 
ry of our country, no discriminating critic can deny; but in an evil hour for his 
reputation, sordid motives threw golden apples in the path of historical accuracy, 
and the rigid historian became the hired and romantic traducer of his country. 

Instead of drawing his materials from impartial historic evidence, he wilfully 
drank at the poisoned fountain of slander ; and Cox, ‘Temple, Barry, Borlase, 
Camden, aud other defamers of his country, were the false beacons that guided 
him in his erratic wanderings through the region of Irish history. To vilify 
the Roman Catholic creed—the creed of his fathers—the sublime and peace-in- 
culcating faith of a Fenelon, of an Alfred, and of a Brian, seemed to have been 
the Alpha of his thoughts by day, and the Omega of his nightly dream. Preju- 
dice was his guiding star, and an uncharitable aversion to Roman Catholics, was 
the eternal motto of his banner. 'There was no historian had such means of 
doing justice to Ireland as Leland: but the light of justice seared his optics, and 
the crawling mole, in perforating the hillock of his falsehood, shrunk from the 
luminous sun-beams of rruru. Hence, he made no use of the manuscripts in 
the Birmingham Tower—of the valuable documents in the roll-office—in Har- 
ris’s collection, or in the Lambeth and Bodleian libraries ; so that we have only 
his own poor, unsupported authority, for historical assertions. In his histery, he 
tells us nothing of the constitution, the customs, manners, learning, commerce, 
coins, arts, architecture, or dress of the ancient Irish. 

But hereafter, when we bring down our history to those periods of which Le- 
land wrote, we shall not fail to expose his misrepresentations, and animadvert 
upon his reprehensible prejudices. If, however, we forget his failings as a 
historian, we must admire him as a powerful and philosophic writer. 





* “ Teland’s history of Ireland is a heavy work, overlaid with the rubbish of barbarous 
and unimportant details, and disfigured with a degree of criminal’ prejudice and unfair- 
ness, still more objectionable. The sole design of his history seems to have been to 
foster prejudice, and to flatter power—a poor and pitiful application of talent.” 

Vide O’ Driscol’s Hist. of Ireland. 

“ The paltry defence of so base a system of rapine and plunder, as marked the con- 
duct of the underlings of Elizabeth and James I. in Ireland, reflects indelible disgrace 
on Leland, and ought to consign his history to utter oblivion.”—Vindice Hibernice. 

“ Whoever has given even a transient thought to Leland’s history of Ireland, must be 
sensible, that the most striking features of it, have been generally delineated in the 
strongest tints of party prejudice.’ —Prowven. 
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We may fairly, and with pride, appeal to the literary productions of our coun- 
tryman, which do honour to our nation, while they advance general knowledge, 
and excite popular admiration. In his elegant translation of Demosthenes, 
which drew forth the encomium of Dr. Johuson, who always mentioned him 
with cordial regard and profound respect, he unites the man of accomplished 
taste, with the man of profound learning, while he shows himself to have possess- 
ed not only competent knowledge of the Greek language, but that brilliant 
clearness in his own conceptions, and that animation in his feelings, which ena- 
bled him to catch the real meaning, and to preserve the genuine spirit of the most 
perfect orator that Athens ever produced. ‘“ 'Through the dissertation upon elo- 
quence,”’ observes the late Dr. Parr, “‘and the defence of it, we see great accu- 
racy of erudition, great perspicuity and strength of style; and, above all, a 
stoutness of judgment, which, in traversing the open and spacious walks of lite- 
rature, disdained to be led captive, either by the sorceries of a self-deluded 
visionary, (Warburton) or the decrees of a self-created despot.” 

This is certainly a just and flattering portrait, drawn by a master-hand, of the 
literary character of our renowned countryman. 

Dr. Leland died in Dublin, in 1785, and was interred in the cemetry of 
Christ’s church, where a marble monument marks the spot in which his dust 
reposes. We wonder that some literary gentleman does not collect his writings 
and sermons, and favour the world with an appropriate biography of a man, 
whose extensive erudition and splendid talents reflected lustre on Irish literature, 
and on the clerical profession, of which he was the ornament and champion. 








THE SLIGO GAMESTERS. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Robert Lacy and Patrick Maguire became intimate at one of the most emi- 
nent public schools in Ireland. Their ages and attainments were nearly equal ; 
and as the same “pursuits and studies often form, at school, the foundation of a 
friendship, that continues uninterruptedly for life, a sympathy of congenial dispo- 
sitions bound Rebert and Patrick together in bonds of attachment, which recip- 
rocal esteem rendered as indissoluble and indivisible as those which connected 
in the sacred ties of enthusiastic regard, Orestes and Plyades. 

Their prospects in the world, however, were by no means similar: but their 
intimacy commenced at that happy period when Patrick’s future title and he- 
reditary wealth, were matters of the same indifference to himself and his friend 
Robert; their lustre never dazzled him with a fancied superiority above the 
competent expectations and more humble prospects of his companion. Thus 
they suffered no distinction of opulence to cloud the bright morning of friend- 
ship, that cast its genial sun-beams over the blooming landscape of hope. Inno- 
centand happy were the pleasant days of their school-boy friendship !—when poe- 
try painted every sylvan scene, on the romantic lake of Erne, in prismatic hues, 
an dassociated this classic ground with some heroic deed of Fingal, or some in- 
spiration of Ossian. 

In these rapturous moments of juvenile happiness, there was no aching void in 
their hearts—no cloud of care in the horizon of their hopes! Who does not 
fendly recollect the illusive day-dreams that played upon the fancy in the spring 
of youth, when a glow of spirits kindling into joy, and a sympathy with kindred 
souls, transported the mind into ideal worlds of bliss, and consigned all the com- 
mon-place realities of unpoetic existence to oblivion? But how transient is the 
vivid sunshine of delight!—how soon, alas! do the flowers of juvenile illusion 
fade and fall, when the chilling atmosphere of adversity lowers upon them! Nature 
and education bestowed their endowments, and enriched with their united attri- 
Vor. I-42 
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butes, the minds of our young friends ; so that, in the extent and variety of their 
literary acquirements and scientific attainments, they had for years, no superiors 
in the schoo]. The rapid progress they had made, in their studies, afforded 
grounds for the indulgence of parental hope, which already viewed, in the per- 
spective of their manhood, Robert and Patrick the eloquent ornameuts of the pul- 
pit or the bar—the pathetic Kirwin, raising the ore of charity out of the eeld 
bosom of avarice, or the patriotic O’Connz 1, fearlessly denouncing the wrongs, 
and zealously defending the rights of his country. Surely, if the generous, however 
thoughtless, school-boys could be once made sensible of the pleasing and honest 
exultation, the tender transport of their parents’ hearts on seeing them advancing 
gradually in the path of knowledge, honour, and integrity,—no evil inclinations, 
no power of persuasion, no force of example, could incite them to the barbareus 
and criminal sacrifice of filial duty and parenta! felicity! In the present instan- 
ces, however, reflections of this nature had no influence, and probably no exist- 
ence, when the poison which embittered all their future lives, was fatally imbibed. 
Robert and Patrick, unhappily, discovered and encouraged in each other, a sim- 
ilar propensity of the most alarming nature :—this growing evil insensibly betrayed 
itself at first, in trivial and unguarded instances—such as making small wagers 
with such of their school-fellows as differed from them in opinion ; so that the 
issue of every controversy, in which they happened to be engaged, was decided 
by a bet, which Robert and Patrick now regarded as the only infallible umpire in 
the adjustment of disputes. 

So much did this direful infatuation grow upon their habits, and so deeply did 
it extend its baleful roots into their minds, that they gradually relinquished their 
usual diversions, and abandoned all amusements that could not be converted into 
some species of gaming. 

The hours which had hitherto been passed in innoeent and wholesome exer- 
cise, or usefully employed in the private advancement of their studies, were now 
secretly devoted to the pernicious purposes of cards and dice. Patrick’s father 
being a man of affluence, he supplied his son too profusely with pocket-money, 
so that he was enabled to gratify the destructive passion, to which he was so 
blindly addicted ; but the limited pecuniary resources of Robert were quite in- 
adequate to minister to his extravagance. His father was a respectable shop- 
keeper in Sligo, whose fortune was but little able to support even the common 
expenses of a fashionable public school; but his affection for an only son pre- 
vailed over all other considerations, and he cheerfully submitted to a temporary 
retrenchment in his own expenses, from a generous anxiety for the future happi- 
ness of a beloved son, to whom he sedulously endeavoured to give such an educa- 
tion as would qualify him to attain professional eminence. Little did the fond 
father imagine, how soon his darling child would blast his hopes, how cruelly he 
would requite his tender solicitude, and sink his heart in the dejection of shame 
and sorrow to the grave! 

Being now fully prepared for the university, they were placed in Trinity col- 
lege, by their parents, the one, Patrick, as a gentleman commoner, and the 
ether, as a pensioner. Their conduct in Dublin, where they had more opportu- 
nities of indulging in their gambling propensities, was notorious for their fatal af- 
fection for play. In the capital, they were soon initiated in the other mysteries 
of dissipation, vice, and debauchery. They continued two years at the university 
without being able to obtain a degree—for their minds were enervated by vicious 
gratifications, and ambition no longer fed with fuel the flame of genius. 

Patrick only studied those talents, that can seduce the heart of female inno- 
eence, and shine in a fashionable drawing-room as graceful and agreeable at- 
tractions. He therefore scorned his tutors as mere expositors of Greek and 
Latin, as living compasses for tracing geometrical curves and bisecting angles. 
Robert became, also, so indolent, that he could not apply himself to dry and 
serious studies; he set himself up as a man of fashion and taste, betrayed great 
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fondness for music, acted parts at the private theatre in Fishshamble-street, and 
strutted about, as the Lord Foppington of Balls and fetes, and addressed sonnets, 
in the F’reeman’s Journal, to the reigning beauties of Dublin. 

Patrick had now attained his twentieth year, and his appearance daily assum- 
ed very prepossessing attractions for a female eye. He was tall and finely form- 
ed, and his manners were graceful. At this juncture his father died, and left 
him, his only son, an extensive estate, encumbered only with a suitable fortune 
for his sister, Rosa, then in the fifteenth year of her age. After he had paid the 
last tribute of affection to his departed parent, he soon gave full reign to his pas- 
sions, and indulged in the gratification of his tastes. He pulled down the family 
mansion, and rebuilt it in the form of an Italian villa; he caused his garden, 
which he filled with statues, Chinese obelisks, and Egyptian pyramids, to be laid 
out in the French style. Here he gave several fetes to the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood. On these occasions, the garden was illuminated with 
variegated lamps, when pastoral pieces were performed, and mazy dances wove on 
the green mossy turf. Musical performers were placed in temples, and gay 
stanzas from the pen of Robert, were sung in fairy bowers. Maguire- 
hall was the temple of Milesian hospitality; and its prodigal proprietor, 
while he considered himself a tasteful virtuoso, was looked upon by men of sense 
as a visionary extravagant dupe. Among the fashionable ladies that visited at 
Maguire hall, was Lady C , a young, beautiful, and rich widow, whose 
talents and accomplishments were greatly celebrated among the amateurs of the 
private theatre of Kilkenny, where her performances as an acctrss and a songstress, 
won general admiration. She danced in a superior manner, “ with spirits light 
to every joy in tune,” and she also played charmingly on the harp, the piano, 
and the guitar. ‘The alluring beauty and brilliant accomplishments of the 
young widow, captivated Patrick’s heart. Hearing every one commend her, 
he secretly said to himself—‘“ This is the woman I ought to love!” and 
his choice was decided. In the midst of the votaries and admirers, that 
always surrounded her, either at her house in Rutland Square, Dublin, or at 
her castle in the vicinity of Sligo,* he found it impossible to seize an opportunity 








* Sxico, the capital of the county of this name, is a large and elegant town, situated 
on an arm of the Atlantic ocean, at the distance of 182 miles N. W. from Dublin. It is 
a place of trade and opulence, and its ancient and modern architectural embellishments, 
render it picturesque and imposing. Its monastic and castellated ruins, are among the 
most magnificent in Ireland. Colgan tells us that St. Patrick, during his mission in 
Connaught, was so pleased with the situation of Sligo, or Sligeach, (which signifies the 
town of shells, in the Irish) that he built a church in it, A. D. 441, when he succeeded 
in converting its chieftain and inhabitants to christianity. But the great abbey of Sligo 
was erected by Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, the ancestor of the present Du 
of Leinster, A. D. 1252, for Dominicans, under the invocation of the holy cross. This 
munificent lord also built a noble castle here, which is now in ruins. It was destroyed 
during an irruption which O’Brien, Prince of ‘Thomond, made into Sligo, A. D. 1277, 
in order to punish, with retributive inflictions, Fitzgerald, who had before, at the head 
of the English forces, made predatory incursions in the Principality of O’Brien; but it 
was rebuilt by Richard Lacy, Earl of Ulster, in 1310, in an elegant style of Norman 
architecture. 

In 1414, the abbey was accidentally burnt down, after which Pope John XXIIT. issued 
from the council of Constance, apostolic letters calling on the faithful to contribute funds 
for rebuilding so famous an institution of sanctity. In obedience to the letters of his 
Holiness, several Irish chieftains made munificent benefactions for that purpose, par- 
ticularly Hugh O’Connor, Lord of Sligo, and Pierce O’ Timony, a wealthy land proprie- 
tor, whose statue remained in ‘he cloister until 1650, when it was broken by Cromwell’s 
soldiers. ‘The abbey, under ‘hese auspices, soon rose to more than its original magnifi- 
cence; and zeal and piety quickly enriched it with the most valuable endowments. Its 
noble and affecting ruins, are the remaining relics that testify its primeval greatness, and 
edificial consequence; and tend to fill the mind of the Gaellee with those associa- 
tions and feelings of awe and reverence, which are generated by contemplating the ivy- 
elad fragments of feudal piles and pyramids, and the weed-clad aisles and broken altars 
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to make an open declaration of love. At length, the ardour of his passion prompi- 
ed him to write to her. Lady C did not answer his letter ; but she blushed, 
the next time she saw him, and with eyes expressing unutterable things, addressed 
to him two very tender verses from one of Moore’s melodies, which she had sang. 
The lovers soon came to an eclaircissement, pledged vows, and appointed the 
happy day of their union. 

The following morning he accompanied his intended bride to the rooms of the 
celebrated Barry, the Painter, where the great Irish artist had just finished a bril- 
liant portrait of Lady C - They both extolled the faithfulness of the likeness, 
and the exquisite finish of the painting, which represented her in a splendid and 
dazzling dress, crowned with a wreath of pearls and laurel, playing on an Irish 
harp, and surrounded with instruments of music. A group of bronze, consisting 
of the Muses and the arts, supported the desk, on which a Cupid held open before 
her, a volume of Moore’s Melodies. Behind her, on an elevated stand, were the 
statues of the three Graces, in the act of receiving from Hymen a nuptial chaplet. 

After the celebration of their nuptials in Dublin, they retired to Castle C » 
near Sligo, where we shall leave them to enjoy connubial felicity, for the present. 
It is time now to introduce Rosa Maguire to our readers, as the heroine of our 
story, whose charms made a captive of Robert’s heart. In her, the utmost beauty of 
person was combined with an indescribable simplicity of manners, and delicacy of 
sentiment. ‘The grief in which she indulged for the recent death of her father, 
gave a charm of melancholy loveliness to the expression of her face, which Cor- 














of the venerable edifices of religion and piety. Three sides of the abbey, comprehend- 
ing the cloister range, are still standing, covered with a vaulted roof. ‘I'he arches are 
adorned with sculptured heads, and the great east window, in which fragments of the 
storied stained glass remain, exhibits all the scope and enrichments of the Saxon 
arch. The nave, strewn with mouldering urns, mutilated tombs, and broken crosses, 
raise in the travelled mind, vivid images of the impressive and picturesque scenes of 
Persepolis. ‘The perspective, prolonged through a pillared aisle, arched and festooned 
with braiding ivy, and termizated by a Gothic altar, adorned with basso-retievos, is cer- 
tainly imposing and romantic ; while the dilapidated holy-water founts, stained glass, 
gilded ceiling, sequestered cells, and fretted roof, give the charm of contrast, and the 
air of the awful antique, and religious solemnity, to the venerable scene. ‘The tomb of 
O’Connor, Sligo, is adorned with the finest skill of architecture and sculpture. 

This marble monument, of which a drawing is given in Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland, 


is constructed of Galway marble, from the model of a Romantomb. On the’ front of 


the sarcophagus, in arched niches, are the effigies of O'Connor and his lady, Eleanor, 
the daughter of Lord Dunboyne, as large as life, in alto-relievo, in the act of prayer. 
The frieze is enriched with the O’Connor arms, quartered with those of Dunboyne, and 
the apex and battlements present the crucifixion, and figures of Saints Paul and Peter 
in bass-relief. We believe, except the Aylmer monument, in the county of Kildare,fof 
which we shall give a description, in course, that O’Connor’s tomb is the most superb 
sepulchral structure in Ireland. Sligo was the scene of the glory and of the shame of the 
O’Connor family ; here they exercised sovereign authority, and here they betrayed their 
country, by basely deserting to Elizabeth; for which memorable treason, O’Donnex 
effaced the arms of Ireland off their banner, and then caused the heralds to trample it 
in the dust. When the monastery of Sligo was suppressed by order of Elizabeth, a 
grant was made by the queen of all its lands and tenements, to Sir William Taaffe, A.D. 
1598, as a reward for his services against O'Neil. 

Borlase, in his history of the rebellion of 1641, says that Sir Frederick Hamilton en- 
tered Sligo, in 1642, and putting the garrison to the sword, and burning the town, he 
afterwards, with the most sanguinary cruelty, caused more than 300 of the unoffending 
inhabitants to be slaughtered in cold blood. 

The new edifices of Sligo, are highly creditable to the architectural taste of its inhab- 
itants, particularly the new gaol, court-house, free school, and Roman Catholic chapel. 
In another note, which we shall subjoin to the conclusion of the above tale, we will 
describe the Demesnes of Nymph-field, Hazle-wood, Belvoir, Cuming house, as well 
as the abbey ruins of Ballysedere, Innis-murray, and the ‘ Giant’s Grave.” Sligo can 
proudly boast of the honour of giving birth to that splendid prodigy of eloquence, 
Cuarves PHitvigs. 
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reggio would have seized, to represent the countenance of a mourning seraph. 
Robert no sooner saw her than he loved: the elegance of her form, the brilliancy 
of her mind, and the fascinating melody of her voice—all conspired to rivet his af- 
fections on her for ever. 

When he had retired to his chamber, on the evening of liis first introduction to 
the lovely Rosa, by her brother, his mind, on ruminating on his indigent fortune, 
became a prey to the most afflicting ideas. —*‘ How graceful and beautiful she is!” 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ how happy the man who is destined to be her husband?” This 
thought forced a deep sigh from Robert ; and a melancholy reflection on his own 
situation at that time, inflicted on his heart the most agonizing sensations, which 
were still aggravated by the bitter conviction that his disastrous fortune forbade 
even the hope of making the slightest impression on the heart of a woman, whose 
magnetic charms and innocent grace bound his affection in fetters which death 
alone would dissever. 


(To be continued.) 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Boox or rue Bounoir. By Lavy Morcan.—In 2 vols. 8vo. Published by 
Cotsurn, Lonnon—and by Carey, Lea, & Carey, Putwapenpuia. 


This eloquent, lively, and witty work, abounds with that engrossing interest and at- 
tractive amusement, which can lead the mind of even an indolent reader, with increas- 
ing delight and gratification, through its vivid pages, where sentiment sparkles with 
Attic fire—where genius exhibits the most graphic pictures of men and manners, drawn 
from life—and where her Ladyship’s poetic language recommends every passage to the 
attention, by decorating it with the flowers of pompous diction, and the radiant gems of 
intellectual wealth. ‘The admirers of the Wild Irish Girl—of St. Clair—of Ida—of 
O’ Donnel—of Florence McCarthy—and of The O’Briens and O’ Flahertys, will find in 
these volumes, the counterparts and prototypes of the descriptive powers—the luxuriant 
richness of style, and the piquant raciness of lofty sentiment, which charmed a Byron, 
and won from that illustrious bard,who would not have “flattered Neptune for his trident,” 
the encomiastic declaration, that “‘ Lapy Morean was the most TALENTED WoMAN IN Ev- 
rope!” They are no fancy sketches, no imaginary beings, which she presents in the Book 
of the Boudoir :—no, they are the exact likenesses of real living individuality, so boldly 
and vividly delineated on her glowing canvass, that the most careless observer must be 
impressed with their spirit, character, as well as natural and striking resemblance. The 
work now before us, is likely, indeed, to become extremely popular; for it is full of 
every attribute of genius, that can give it the charm of interest. ‘* There is nothing,” 
says the critic in the ew Monthly Magazine, “ more generally welcome, than sketches 
and details of persons distinguished for talents, or station, or eccentricity, or notoriety, 
even of almost any kind. The appetite for such communication is insatiable, and mere 
cynicism alone can throw over it indiscriminate censure :—warnings are as didactic as 
examples, and amusement not to be excluded by either. Materials abound of all sorts, 
and on all sides—but the artist is often wanting. ‘Two cirgumstances, not every day 
united, are ese access to eminent persons, and intimate communion 
with them, with a certain facility of expression, to give life and individuality to the 
representation; nor would it be easy to name the person, man or woman, who has been, 
and is, more favourably situated than Lady Morgan, or more fitted by her mercurial en- 
ergies, for making a ready and amusing use of her opportunities. ‘Io use one of her 
own phrases, she has been a lion in her day—not by any means meaning to hint that her 
day is over—and while thus the object of others’ gazing, all alive and elated, she seized 
her advantage, and gazed to good purpose. Her early publications, while yet a girl, 
introduced her, in Dublin, to the notice of the leaders of fashionable life, the ladies- 
lieutenants and their suites ;—and the same motives, partly of curiosity and patronage, 
and partly of real kindness and good will, threw open to her even London drawing- 
rooms. Her opinions in conversation, not remarkable for their reserve, still farther con- 
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tributed to extend her fame and her acquaintance; and after her marriage, her tours in 
France and Italy enlarged again her sphere of observation, and brought her im contac 
with men of ‘mark and likelihood,’ to af extent, perhaps, that has not been equalled 
by any individual of the day. She has an European, a sort of cosmopolitan notoriety ; 
and her visiting lists, which she 1eviews with a pardonable triumph, contain a galaxy of 
names, scarcely any where else perhaps assembled together. Her intrepidity of senti- 
ment, and some want; perhaps, of retinue, occasionally have subjected her to most un- 
merited obloquy ;—so ready is the world to infer acts from words, and give the worst 
construction words will bear, and malignant feelings suggest. But by perseverance, she 
has run down most of her foes, the whole host of hornets that showed their stings, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, have sunk in the torpidity of silence; and even ‘slashing 
Gifford’ was muzzled by the power of her cutting and overwhelming retorts. _ It is not, 
indeed, the little nonsense that now and then occurs, or the flippancy, but her bold and 
unflinching politics—her enthusiastic patriotism, that have drawn down upon her the 
fire and sword of her reviewers. Ireland, alikg the country of her birth and idolatry, 
and its wrongs lie at the root of all her literary offences. She saw and felt the indigni- 
ties inflicted on her country, and without mincing or measuring her phrases, she gave 
utterance to her abhorrence of the insulting tyranny.” 

Yes, the writer in the Vew Monthly is perfectly correct ; it was the romantic ardour 
of patriotism, the power of eloquence, and the glowing zeal which she so fearlessly and 
so daringly evinced in advocating her country, that exposed her to the ruthless storm of 
intolerance and hyper-criticism. ‘This was her sole fault. It was this virtue, that drew 
down upon her the vengeance of the apostate Croker, as well as the virulence of Sou- 
they, and the cowardly calumnies of Blackwood’s hirelings. 

Were she so sycophantically servile to the minions of despotism—so adulatory of the 
Irish officials—so prone to praise the partisans of intolerance—and so cunning and venal 
as to offer mercenary incense to fanatic moralists and corrupt Bible mongers, as Miss 
EpcGewort#, then, indeed, the poetry of Southey would have burned to extol, and the 
eloquence of Canning to eulogize, her fine genius and feminine amenities. But she has 
won the admiration of the world, in despite of them ; and by the strength of her own ta- 
lent and the devotion of her patriotism, she has reached a proud eminence of fame, to 
which Miss Edgeworth can never soar. ‘Thedeathless name of Lady Morgan will survive 
pillars and pyramids, and immortalize the country ofher birth, and cast a halo of glory on 
the age in which she lives ; it is, in itself, a patent of nobility, to which posterity shall 
extend a homage of reverence, that they will deny to the memory of her who has 
ingloriously ministered to the passions and prejudices of intolerant Englishmen. 

ut to turn from herself to her book, we shall but give an extract or two, from a pro- 
duction which bids fair to become unusually popular, as it possesses all the essentials 
to render it a source of amusement and instruction to all its readers.—The portrait which 
she exhibits of Kirwan, the Irish chemist, is felicitously drawn, and elegantly coloured. 

* Born during the worst periods of Catholic restrictions, he was, perforce, educated 
abroad, and lived long enough in France to attain to celebrity, before he was known at 
home. Returning to [reland, almost a stranger to bis country, he retained all his conti- 
nental predilections, and indulge in valitudinarian habits, pertinaciously cherishing his 
brogue, and full of prejudice and early imbibed opinion. 

** Soon after the publication of the Wild Irish Girl, the great man volunteered a vi- 
sit.” [The interview is related with all the vigour and liveliness which shine in her 
narratives.) “The chariot drove to the door, and up came a card—‘ Mr. Kirwan, to 
yey his — to the fair authoress of the Wild Irish Girl’ My stars, what a fuss! 

he great Richard Kirwan, the philosopher, the chemist, &c. Conversation soon be- 
came animated. He seized upona volume of Helvetius, which he railed against, with 
more feeling than truth—sympathy was his leading dogma, and the prevalence of good 
his creed. During the heat of discussion, a miserable, half-starved, or rather whole- 
starved horse ory po down dead, within sight of the window. So much for ‘ the pre- 
valence of good!’ | exclaimed. The old man’s feolings were excited, and in defence of 
his doctrine of optimism, he insisted that animals did not suffer ; that the indications of 
suffering were only signs, calculated to awakensympathy for them, and check the dispo- 
sition of men to tyrannize.” Kirwan’s bosom could not be made of ‘ penetrable stuff,’ 
when it would not yield to the thrilling charms of Irish music, which is the melody of 
passion and sympathy. ‘T’o overcome his aversion to the ‘‘ sweet voice of the harp,’ 
she began to play “ JVed of the hills,” and the old and affecting tune, which was com- 
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posed by Edward Ryan, in the reign of James II. on the desertion of his lover, Eva 
Plunkett, the daughter of Lord Louth, who married one of King William’s officers.* 

Before Lady Morgan had finished the first stanza, tears gushed from his eyes, and 
seizing her hand, he exclaimed, “ Madam, I won’t hear you ! ’tis terrible—it goes to my 
very soul! itwrings every nerve in my bedy!” ‘'Then sir,” said she, “ I ask no more ; 
the effect Irish music produces on you, is the best proof of its excellence.” 

Only that the narrowness of space warns us to forbear, we would be tempted to gar- 
nish our pages with many other brilliant flowers from the beautiful bouquet of spirit and. 
elegance, with which Lady Morgan has graced and decorated her poetical Boudoir 
There is a glow of feeling—a sweet tone of moral passion, and a flowery luxuriance of 
language, spread over the luminous narratives and interesting anecdotes, with which the 
volumes before us are copiously filled, that indicate the exquisite skill and potent power 
of the authoress, inthis species of composition. In every page, will be found resplendent 
passages, over which the very genius of eloquence seems to have breathed his happiest 
enchantment, and to have united wit and fancy in one lucid and deep confluence of viva- 
city and sensibility, as if to buoy up the attention and feelings of the reader, and bear 
them passively and delightfully through the pleasing perusal. Nothing can be more rich 
and vivid than her descriptions of scenery—nothing more felicitous than her portraits, for 
their splendid colours reflect the very personification of life and nature. After we had 
read her Florence McCarthy, which abounds with description of scenery, poetical con- 
trasts, and inimitable delineation of character, we could never force ourselves to read 
through any of Miss Edgeworth’s recent novels. Perhaps the specific difference that lies 
between these celebrated ladies, is, that one displays more genius and colouring of style, 
the other more judgment and familiarity of diction; Lady Morgan often rises to the 
gorgeous magnificence of Dr. Johnson—Miss Edgeworth treads in the footsteps of 
Goldsmith; but when the latter attempts to follow the former lady, in the high romance 
or in the portraiture of character, and the graphical delineation of Irish scenery, we 
behold the Mantuan swan toiling after the Moenian eagle. We grant, indeed, that rigid 
criticism might pronounce Lady Morgan’s diction somewhat pompous, while admitting 
Miss Edgeworth’s to be fastidiously colloquial— We now take our leave of this admi 
rable work, by warmly recommending it to the public. 





* Lady Morgan has translated one of the Serenades, which Edward Ryan, who was a war- 
rior and poet, sung to his harp, under the window of the faithless Eva. His estates in the 
county of Armagh, were confiscated by William, and this deprivation, and the inconstancy of 
the woman he loved to distraction, and who had been long his inspiration and theme, preyed 
upon his spirits, and soon consigned him to the tomb—the victim of fidelity to his king and his 
lover. 


Eva. “ Ah! who is that, whose thrilling tones 
Still put my tranquil sleep astray— 
(More plaintive than the wood-dove’s moans) 
And sends my airy dreams away ? 
Epowarp. Tis I—tis Edward of the hills, 
Who puts thy tranquil sleep astray ; 
Whose plaintive song of sorrow thrills, 
And sends thy airy dreams away. 
Here; nightly through the long long year, 
My heart with many a love-pang wrung, 
Beneath thy casement, Eva dear— 
My sorrows and thy charms I’ve sung. 


‘Thine eye is like the morn’s soft grey, 
Tiuted with evening’s azure blue— 
its first glance stole my soul away, 
And gave its every wish to you. 
Like a soft gloomy cloud’s thine hair, 
Tinged with the setting sun’s warm ray— 
And lightly o’er thy forehead fair, 
In many a spiry ringlet play. 
Oh! come then, rich in all thy charms— 
For, Eva! I’m as rich in love: 
And panting in my circliog arms, . 
Illbear thee to old Thuar’s grove.”* 


* His Castle near Market-bill, in the county of Armagh. 



























































364 .. The Usurper. 


Tue Usurrer, a Historical Tragedy. By James M’Henry, Esq. Neal and 
Mackenzie, Philadelphia. 


This dramatic effort exhibits the talents of Dr. M’Henry, in a new and advan- 
tageous position; and we think that he is yet destined to gather the greenest 
laurel of his poetic wreath, in the tragic field. The style and versification are rich 
in diction, and smooth in harmony; and though they are, now and then, marred 
by quaintness,and dissonant by inequality; these, perhaps, unavoidable imperfections 
are amply redeemed by the force of expression and conception, as they are by that 
limpress of substantial poetic character, which is stamped upon the whole dia- 
ogue. Itis, indeed, a most difficult task to harmonize conception, imagery, and mel- 
ody of phrase, in tragic verse, so as to preserve that facility of colloquial dialogue 
which the critics tell us, is one of the perfections of dramatic composition. 

In attaining this perfection of dramatic simplicity and critical precision, Massin- 
ger has, no doubt, been successful ; but still, his dialogue has no sentiment, nor 
charm of poetic beauty ; and yet, one of his rough-hewn tragedies has pushed the 
Cato of the classic Addison, the Irene of the eloquent Johnson, and the Junius 
Brutus of the creative and fanciful Lee, off the stage. Dryden, and Byron too, 
whose mighty genius was inspired by every muse except Melpomene, adventured 
ambitiously into the dramatic field, and memorably failed in gaining honours, 
where men, who were poetical pigmies in comparison to them, reaped laurels and 
bore’away trophies. Even our own Maturin, whose luxuriant fancy ,and fascina- 
tion of style, give such attractive charms to his novels, lost all his force and fire, 
when he wooed the tragic Muse ; and the poetic eloquence of Shiel was chilled 
and withered, like a delicate exotic in a cold clime, under the dramatic atmos- 
phere. 

We cannot discover, or account for, the cause that thus debilitates genius, when 
it ventures into dramatic climates, and divests it of the passion, power, and energy, 
which it can so felicitously display in its proper elements. Let it not, however, be 
inferred, that the preceding remarks are intended to depreciate the production before 
us, which we conscientiously thinkis, in vigour of language and march of versifica- 
tion, superior to any other drama written in this country, that has come under our 
observation ; but still it is vastly behind that excellent romance, O’Hattoran, in 
pomp of diction and loftiness of sentiment. 

The events on which Dr. M’Henry has built this tragedy, occurred in Ireland, 
near three centuries before the Christian epoch. The story, indeed, has been 
happily chosen, and the fictitious incidents which the author has engrafted upon 
historic facts, intimately connect the characters with the plot. Cartha, a cruel and 
impious Prince, conspires with a wicked Druid, whom he promised, as the price 
of his baseness, to raise to the druidical Pontificate, in case he aided him to mur- 
der his brother Hugony, the supreme monarch, and seize the crown. They sue- 
ceed in their atrocious design, and the vile fratricide mounts his brother’s throne, 
and his flagitious associate becomes Arch-Druid. The usurper commands the 
Druid to procure assassins to murder all his bother’s children. The person whom 
the Druid employed to kill Prince Mahon, then a lisping child, had a breast alive to 
pity, and instead of killing the infant, he conveyed it secretly to the court of the 
king of Munster. 

Meanwhile, the king rules the nation with the iron sceptre of despotism ; while 
his infamous minister, the Druid, adds more debasing turpitude to his crimes, by 
seducing the widow of the murdered monarch, whom he confined ina cave, where 
she had to act as the responding Pythia of his false oracles. The rightful heir to 
the throne, Prince Mahon, whom Cartha considered dead, grows up to manhood, 
and becomes tenderly attached to the king of Munster’s daughter, Moriat, who 
returns his passion with equal ardour. ‘The Princess is also loved by Partholan, 
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a powerful chieftain of Munster, but she indignantly rejects his addresses, which 
fires him with rage and jealousy against his fortunate rival, Mahon. Resolved to 
be revenged, he hastens to the court of Tara, and apprises the usurper of the exist- 
ence of his nephew, and of the preparations he was making, to assert his rights to 
the throne. This intelligence fills the guilty Cartha with alarm—who, in order to 
dispel the gathering storm, raises an army, which be entrusts to the command of 
the Arch-Druid, and the traitor Partholan. 

When they arrive with their army in the neighbourhood of the king of Munster’s 
palace, the crafty Druid devises a stratagem to capture Prince Mahon:—Partholan 
and twelve warriors, disguised as peasants, conceal themselves in a grove, where, 
it was known, Mahon and the Princess Moriat were in the habit of walking under 
foliaceous canopies, sacred to “‘whispering lovers.” The enterprise succeeds—the 
Prince and Princess are captured: the Prince fortunately makes his escape from his 
guards, and succeeds in reaching the cainp of the king of Munster, and his forces, with 
whom he instantly marches to rescue the Princess from the licentious Partholan, 
who had borne her in triumph tohis tent. Burning with rage and indignation, the 
gallant Mahon bears down all before him; the enemy’s camp is siormed, and the 
Druid and Partholan are routed. Partholan, determined to enjoy the charms of 
his beauteous captive, hurries to the tent, and is carrying her off at the moment 
when Mahon enters: they fight, like two raging lions, mad with furious despe- 
ration, and Partholan is killed. This scene is certainly worked up with great 
power and effect, and the joy of the meeting lovers, is represented with truth and 
feeling. The victorious Prince arrives at the Palace of his fathers, Tara, just as 
the usurper is in the last agonies of death, having been stabbed by Mahon’s mother, 
the druidical Priestess, who had but time to embrace and bless her valiant son, ere 
she died of a wound given her by the poisoned dirk of Cartha. 

Such is the outline of this interesting tragedy. The character of the Arch- 
Druid, is a masterly delincation, spiritedly sketched, with original conception, and 
brilliantly shaded with the glowing colours of poetry. We think, however, he has not 
been equally successful in representing the hero of the piece ; he might have, for 
he was fully equal to the task, invested Mahon with those chivalric attributes, 
which history imputes to him, he should have combined in this character, more 
of the warlike gallantry of a knight of the Red-Branch, than of the whimpering 
effeminacy of the love-sick Mark Antony. But he redeems this deficiency by the 
vivid picture which he presents of the enthusiastic fondness and reciprocal 
attachment, that subsisted between Mahon and Moriat. 

The following scene, between the lovers, previous to Mahon’s departure for the 
army, is imbued with a spirit of sensibility and a power of pathetic representation, 
that give a most touching and impressive expression to the gentle fears and ten. 
der anxieties of woman’s devoted love. 


Mauon. Now duty calls me to the toils of war ; 
But ere I go, to obtain one glance from thee, 
My path to lighten, and one kindly word 
My heart to comfort, I have sought thee here. 
Moriat. When thou dost mingle in war’s clamorous scenes, 
The phantom, glory, will inspire thy soul ; 
Ah! thou’lt pursue her, and forget thy Moriat, 
Then pining here, and trembling for thy safety, 
Manon, Forget thee, Moriat! no ;—when battle rages 
In all its terrors, round me, thought of thee 
Shall be the inspirer of my heart to valour : 
And when I triumph, thou shalt share my glory, 
Making that glory sweet. Queen of my heart! 
Thou’lt then be Eria’s queen, and first in rank, j 
As first in beauty of all Erin’s fair.— 
Mortar. Ah! when thou sway’st the sceptre of thy fathers, 
Some Princess fairer in thy eyes than Moriat, 
Vou. L—49. 
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May share thy throne, while I lorn-hearted, wander 
Where once young Mahon flattered me with love. 
Manor. That I should see one fairer than thou art, 
Impossible! The monarch of the day 
As soon shall meet, in yonder vaulted sky, 
A rival to his bright meridian beams. 
By Heaven’s great light, I swear, ife’er thou sec’st 
Me Erin's sovereign, thou’lt be Erin’s Queen ! 
Moriat. That now thou think’st so, truly I believe ; 
But exaltation may thy feelings change : 
Thou art but human, and the firmest human virtue, 
Alas! too often overrates its strength. 
Mauon. Though I noother virtue should possess, 
Bot perseverance io my love for thee— 
Of that I'll boast ; in that I'll pride myself : 
My love is changeless as ’tis pure and ardent. 
Oh! say thou think’st so, princess, and I’mbappy! 
Mortar. _ I will think so, for I know thou art 
So perfect in thy honourable nature, 
That what would others turn from rectitude, 
Would tempt in vain thy noble constancy. 
I'llcherish hope. * * * * * * 
And the just Gods I'll importune with prayers 
For blessings on thy arms. 


If we could afford space for more copious extracts, we might exhibit other inte- 
resting scenes from this admirable tragedy, which in spite of some defects in 
incident and character, has in it, upon the whole, more force of expression, depth 
of tenderness and originality of conception, than any American production, that we 
have seen represented on the Boards here; and we candidly think that if it had 
the Mint-mark: of Drury-Lane impressed upon its merits, it would, with that 
powerful recommendation, become eminently popular. ‘The monologues of this 
play are peculiarly eloquent, sustained throughout, by a spirit of poetry, a felicity 
of diction, a richness of imagery, and an originality of thought, which afford au- 
thentic evidence of the powers and capabilities of the author. : 





IRISH TOPOGRAPHY, No. VII. 


MONASTEREVAN AND MOORE ABBEY. 


Monasrerevan, in the county of Kildare, so called from St. Evan, who founded 
here a large and sumptuous abbzy, for which the Pope granted the privilege of Sanc- 
tuary, inthe seventh century, is delightfully situated on the romantic banks of the 
river Barrow, and the grand Canal, at the distance of 38 miles, S. E. from Dublin.— 
There is not in Ireland, perhaps, a more rising and flourishing town than this. Here 
opulence and spirit give an impulse and passion to enterprise, and improvement, as if 
the guardian ghosts of the O’Moones were still the salutary and propitious genii, that 
with tutelary solicitude watch over its destinies. Who with a mind travelled in his- 
tory, can view the mouldering ruins of Monasterevan, without having the associations 
of memory and feeling, wafted back to the days of other times, the era of our glory, 
when the O’Moorg, the proud and puissant Princes, of Leix, here opened the halls of 
hospitality, sheltered the wandering Bard, and dictated treaties to hostile chiefs. Here 
Sussex, the haughty representative of Philip and Mary, had to doff his helm, before the 
Majesty of Leinster, and here the oppressive Earl of Ormond, was the captive of the 
O’Moors* in the days of Elizaheth. We read in Colgan, that the consecrated Bell, 
which belonged to the pious St. Evan, was on solemn trials used as a sacred Ordeal, 
to discover guilt, and remove the doubts of suspicion from innocence. After the Saint’s 
death, this Bell of singular virtues, was consigned to the possession of the McEgans, 





* « From the renowned champion of Leinster, Connat Kearxacy, were descended the O’Moores of 
Leix, a country now ye eee. the counties of the King and Queen’s, which names they received 
in the reign of Mary. The actions of this femily, in conjunction with their allies, the O’Connors of 
Hy-Falgy (now Offally) since the invasion of Henry LI. might fill a history of considerable extent : — 
nor could the English pale reckon itself secure, until these enemies were removed, in the reign of 
Philip and Mary.” Disser. on Irish History. 
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hereditary chief justices of Munster. ‘The Abbot of Monasterevan, had great ecclesi- 
,astical authority, and for many years after the English invasion sat as a Baron in Par- 
liament. In the ninth century, the Danes plundered the shrine and burned this abbey; 
but in 1177, it was rebuilt by Dermot O’Dimpsey, King of Offally, and his son in law, 
Muredach O’Connor, with great grandeur of architecture. When Elizabeth, to enrich 
her officers, suppressed all the Irish abbeys, this Monastery was granted to Lord Aud- 
ley, who by assignment, made it over to Adam Loftus, Arch-Bishop of Dublin, A. D. 
1577. In the reign of Charles I, 1641, the descendent of the Arch-Bishop, Viscount 
Ely, the then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, held the court of chancery in the great hall 
of this abbey. This Viscount, and Boyle, Earl of Cork, lord high treasurer of Ireland, 
distinguished themselves by their rancour and despotism to the Roman Catholics.— 
These fanatic bigots led an army to attack a fraternity of Carmelite friars, who were 
peaceably celebrating their religious rites in College green, Dublin; but the friars and 
the congregation, infuriated at the barbarian and unprovoked assault, courageously re- 
pelled their cowardly assailants. During the administration of the famous Lord Straf- 
ford, Loftus had the daring boldness to resist an order of Council, bearing the signature 
of Charles I, for which contumacy he was deprived of the great seal, and committed to 
rison. 

. Monasterevan posseses great local advantages for trade; situated in the midst of a 
highly cultivated and embellished country, full of noble domains and extensive arable 
lands, inthe immediate thoroughfare to Limerick, and Waterford, and its proximity 
to Dublin, as well as the facile communication with that capital, by means of the grand 
Canal, which it commands, all tend to make it what it is, a prosperous and populous 
town, where trade and industry amass comfort and affluence for its liberal and spirited 
inhabitants. Here the farmers of the King and Queen’s counties, find a market for 
their grain, and other agricultural produce. 

There is a highly respectable and wealthy gentleman in this town, Joun Cassipy, Ese. 
whose active spirit of liberality, industry, and extensive commercial dealings, have been 
the fruitful source of the importance and consequence of Monasterevan. ‘This munifi- 
cent and enterprising individual, whose philanthropic deeds deserve the eulogium of a 
more gifted pen than ours, has built here, a large ard extensive distillery, as well as a 
brewery, and several other mercantile edifices. His dwelling house, the most superb 
and capacious residence in the town, reflects credit on the architectural taste of the 
polite owner. No stranger ever entered this house without being received with the 
national greeting—the hundred thousand welcomes of Irish hospitality. 

There are three edifices for religious worship here. The Protestant church, is a 
large Gothic structure, and the Roman Catholic, and Methodist chapels are neat and 
commodious buildings. ‘The old abbey, now called Moore Abbey, was repaired and 
extended by the Marquis of Drogheda in 1767. He enlarged the Gothic windows, 
converted the cells into apartments, and modernized the appearance, without entirely 
divesting it of the tints, traces, and features of antiquity. ‘The great hall, and the an- 
cient portal of the southern front, still retain their pristine state, the one distinguished 
by its Gothic windows, carved pannels of black shillelah oak; and the other by the 
large Saxon arch, and antique doors. There are some spacious apartments in the ab- 
bey, which are well furaished and embellished with historic and family pictures. On 
the turrets and balustrade of the roof, the crosses and mitred heads, with which piety 
adorned them, are stillin statu quo. ‘This Princely mansion of the Marquis of Droghe- 
da, stands at the foot of a lofiy hill, on the margin of the winding Barrow, in the midst 
of a walled, ornamented and wooded domain of 1400 acres. The landscape that pre- 
sents itself here, is the most beautiful and picturesque that can be imagined. Though 
the family name of the Marquis of Drogheda, is Moore, he is not even collaterally de- 
scended froin the Milesian Princes of Leix. ‘The ancestor of the Marquis, was Sir 
Edward Moore, an adventuring officer under Lord Mountjoy, in Ireland, and who in 
consequence of distinguishing himself in the war against O'Neil, was rewarded with 
the immense possessivns of the Abbey of Mellefont. in the countyof Louth. On the 
accession of James I. to the throne, he was created Baron of Mellefont, and Viscount 

Drogheda. His son Charles was killed at the battle of Pontlester, in Meath, A. D. 
1643; after his death, his son Henry became a great favourite with the Duke of Or- 
mond. ‘There is a traditionary story current, relative to the marriage of this Viscount 
Moore, with lady Jane Loftus, the heiress of the Lord Chancellor, of whom we made 
mention before, which partake of romance. Lord ‘Thurles, Ormond’s son, was passion- 
ately attached to the fair Jane Loftus, to whom he was in the habit of writing love let- 
ters. Being very intimate with Lord Moore, he made him his confidant and often the 
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herald of love, and the bearer of those billets that convey the feelings of the heart to 
the object of its devotion. When jhe arrived at Monasterevan, and, with a grace of 
manner worthy of Mercury himself, produced the credentials of his embassy, with which 
the lady was so pleased, as well as smitten with bis manly person, and engaging address, 
that she gave him her heart and hand. It was in consequence of his marriage with 
this lady, that he became the possessor of Moore abbey. 

The town of Monasterevan never derived any benefits from the Moore family. The 
whele race have been distinguished for their bigotry, intolerance, and narrow selfish- 
ness. To the prosperity of Monasterevan the Marquis of Drogheda has been as the 
blasting upas of the soil from which he drew the sources of his wealth, his vices, and his 
luxury. At Monasterevan, the grand canal rolls its waters across the river Barrow, 
over which a noble aqueduct, of striking architectural elegance, has been raised in 1828. 
The environs of this town are beautified by mansions and rural scenery, comprising 
the daisy-spangled meadow, and clumped lawn, the meandering river, and glassy 
lake—the tufted groves, and the mouldering ruins of monasteries and feudal castles. 
In a future article we shall give a more comprehensive description of the vicinity of 
Monasterevan. We must not omit, however, at present to mention that the elegant 
mansion of Hebe Hill, the lordly residence of the talented, and independent Jupce 
Jounston, the celebrated author of the letters of Juvena, in Cobbett’s Register, and of 
the far famed essay in Cor’s Magazine, the “ Painter-cur,” is one of the attractive 
ornaments that embellish this vicinity. 

The venerable ruins of the castle of Le:x, to which such brilliant historical recollec- 
tions are attached, also claim now our attention. ‘These ruins of feudal grandeur, im- 
posing as they are even in decay, stand on a rock overhanging the Barrow water, at 
the distance of three miles from Monasterevan. 

This famous monument of antiquity was remarkable for its strength, and before the 
invention of cannon, was considered impregnable. It was built by Dermod Me Mur- 
rough, = Sal Leinster. It was to this strong hold that he carried the Irish Helen, the 
wife of O’Rourke, king of Breffeny, whose fatal beauties proved so distructive to her 
country. After the king of Leinster’s death, this castle and all the Queen’s county, 
then called Lerx, devolved to Earl Strongbow, his son in Jaw. Strongbow left all his 
immense possessions to an only daughter whom he had by the Leinster Princess. 
This lady, then the widow of De Quincy, married her cousin, the Earl of Pembroke, 
to whom she bore five daughters ; to the youngest of these females the castle and ter- 
ritory of Leix devolved, as her marriage portion. She married Lord Mortimer, an En- 
glish Peer, with whom she retired to England, leaving the Castle and lands in the bands 
of vassals, and undertakers. At this time the oppressions of the English in Wexford, 
and the Queen’s County, compelled O’Moore to take up arms, with his allies, the 
O’Tooles and Kevenagh’s, against them. He captured the castle of Leix, which he 
rased to the ground. ‘I'he castle was afterwards rebuilt A. D. 1207, and remained in 
all its strength and magnificence until it was reduced toits present ruinous state b 
the execrable destroyer of all our architective monuments, Oliver Cromwell. ‘Thus 
the castle of Leix, once the scene of chivalry and glory, is now the tenement of the 
owl whose hoarse scream its silent halls re-echo to the winds, instead of the duleet 
sounds of the harp, or the warlike acclamations of the victorious brave. ‘There is a 
gigantic spreading Elm tree in the little village of Leix. whose immense umbrageous 
canopy is capacious enough to cover a regiment of Soldiers. This “ big irce” was 
planted in the reign of Henry VII. An Irish poet has celebrated its leafy honours, in 
the following stanza— 

** Mark where yon Elm renews his annual prime, 
Fair Leix! thy glory and the boast of time ; 
From age to age he looks majestic down, 
Spreads his broad arms, and covers half the town.” 


ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 


Tue mysteriovs Motrner. Sir Horace Walpole wrote an admirable tragedy un- 
der this title, the materials of which he derived from a story, which had been told to 
-him by the celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts. During the archiepiscopal prelacy of Dr. 
Fillotson, Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, a lady, under uncommon agonies of mind, 
waited on him, and earnestly besought his counsel. The shocking and unnatural affair 
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which she disclosed in her story, was as follows.—A fair and young damsel, who had 
been many years before, her waiting maid, acquainted her at the time, that she was 
ardently importuned by her son to surrender her virtue to his passion. The mother 
‘old the virtuous and innocent girl, to feign compliance with his solicitations; and in 
order to deceive him, to appoint the hour of assignation the following evening, ina 
grove near the mansion, where she would discover herself, and rebuke and reprimand 
her son for his incontinence. According to the suggestion of the mother, the coy 
muiden promised to meet the young gentleman on the following night. 

When the hour of assignation arrived, the incestuous mother, in order to gratify her 
own Criminal and brutal passion, met her son at,the place of rendezvous, and permitted 
him to enjoy her person. 

The fruit of this horrid and appalling artifice, was a daughter, whom the beastly 
mother caused to be educated very privately in the country. When the girl reached 
maturity, she was considered an incomparable beauty. Just as she had attained her 
fourteenth year, her father—brother, who never had the slightest suspicion of his 
relationship to his daughter, and sister, met her at a Ball, and became so captivated 
with her charms, that he actually married her, before bis mother could prevent the 
monstrous union, As soon as the wretched, disgusting, apd guilty mother Jearned 
what had happened, and overwhelmed with remorse of conscience, she waited upon 
the Arch- Bishop; communicated to him the as ounding secret, and begged he might 
direct her how to act in so unprecedent a dilemma, The recital horrified the Prelate. 
After reflecting however for a while, he solemnly charged her never tv let her son and 
daughter, who were livi.g in Jove and innocence, know what had passed; as they were 
happily ignorant of any crimival intention, so that heaven would acquit them of all 
participation in her vile guilt, which was so flagitious and enormous, as to shut her out 
for ever from the mercy of Heaven. 








PARK THEATRE. 
MR. FORREST’S HAMLET. 


We never had an exalted opinion of Mr. Forrest’s histrionic genius; but we con 
fess that his personation of Hamlet the other night, was so low on the scale of 
mediocrity, that it has thrown down the image, which a hope of his improvement had 
raised inour minds. The character of Hamlet suffered most egregiously in his hands: 
He should have known, or some kind, sincere friend, if he has any, should have ad- 
monished him, that Hamlet was a part with which he could not grapple. because nature 
and education have denied him the great requisites, that are required fur the impressive 
represen'ation of that difficult performance. The active genius—the cultivated mind, 
the energy of conception that are necessary to hit off a natural and spirited portrait, like 
Young’s, or even Booth’s—vivid with the boldness of its colouring, end animated by 
the happiness of its contrasts of light and shade. It is a truth, and a melancholy one 
for the future fame of Mr. Forrest, that he has fallen a sacrifice to the art of puffing. 
Nationa vanity, the besetting sin of American Editors, has indiscreetly placed him 
at the head of the tragic school, before he has imbibed the rudiments of knowledge, 
that would qualify him for the station; it has “ Championed” him to fling away 
the censer, and take up that heavy armour of Melpomene which is entirely too 
ponderous for his puny energies. Though in Damun, Virginius, Tell, Iago and 
Lear he is very far from the point of excellence, yet in these exhibitions, he makes a 
creditable stand, in comparison to his utter, intolerable and absolute failure in the 
Prince of Denmark. In this character he is destitute of the primary essentials, which 
are indispensably necessary to embody the author’s ideas. As a lover Mr. Forrest is 
cold and revolting, the tenderest passion of the heart he cannot paint; his voice is too 
inharmonious, to breathe the euphony of the lovers sigh; or speak the language that 
is sweet in every whispered word, so that it never yields to the passion or feelings of 
Hamlet; and as for his countenance, it is in every situation, as calm as the Dead Sea, 
because it is never agitated by a gust of flexibility, or a breeze of expression ; there 
sensibility drifts without a ray from the beacon of the heart to direct it. Whether he 
rejoices, rages, despairs, or mourns, the same dull, dreary and unmeaning disposition 
of features presents itself. His elocution is also incorrigibly defective; there is a 
hiatus in his enunciation that renders tragic verse very dissonant; where it should be 
highly accented in declamation itis sunk into a nasal drawl ; in fine he seems to have 
but one string in the delivery of his dialogue ; for in ove, in war, in fury, in sarcasm, 
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and in pun, the same vapid and monotonous pyre prevails. But let us consider 
his Hamlet. His reception of the ghost evinced a total absence of the powers of con- 
ception, expression and execution; at its first appearance, instead of evincing that 
awful terror and appalled feeling, which such an apparition would naturally produce, 
he started like a Maniac, after receiving a shock of electricity, and fell back into the 
arms of Horatio, bellowing with stentorian fury, the solemn invocation. “ Angels and 
Ministers of grace $c,” His mode of swearing Horatio, and Marcellus, by the hilt, 
not by the blade of his sword, was one of his best points. In the scene of his assumed 
madness, With Ophelia, he was no more like a mad lover, than he was like Jupiter 
wielding the thunder on Olympius. ‘The only tolerable Ait he made, in our opinion, 
was his sarcastic replies to Polonius, which were well delivered; but why take the 
wand of office from him, and describe, like a conjurer, semi-circles of enchantment, 
almost from one box to another. 

He was not by any means effective or felicitous, in his instructions to the players ; 
and as for his recitation of the reflections on man, and the beautiful soliloquy on life 
and death, we positivety have heard school boys in Dublin, give them with superior 
grace of elocution and picturesque action. Mr. Forrest has been too long on the stage 
to fail altogether in his Pepresentation; in the closet scene, except his convulsive shak- 
ing fit on the entrance of the Spectre, indeed, he gave us some gleams of feeling and 
conception, particularly in his imposing management of the pictures. It is only in 
this scene he makes “a palpable hit.” 

Mr. Forrest is in the fatit, we perceive, of tampering with his author, either by 
alterations, that are often ungrammatical ! of words and emphasis—or else by the prun- 
ing knife, which make the admirers of the Avon Muse, stare and exclaim with Sir 
Fretful.—* Zounds” Mr. Forrest “the hatchet.”! In the grave scene, Laertes had 
been calling on those assembled to “bury him with his sister.” Hamlet leaps into the 
grave, and offers to be immured with him. The Prince dares him to the performance 
of his wish, by uttering—“ Be buried quick §&c.” Mr. Forrest laid a strong emphasis 
on “ buried‘” an improving innovation, in his opinion, which a Kemble, or a Young had 
not the daring temerity to hazard ; but the American Roscius is a dramatic democrat! 
Mrs. Barnes, who is always efficient in the service of the tragic Muse, gave us 
Uphelia with pathos and grace. In the mad scene especially, she made a powerful 
appeal to the feelings of the audience. Mr. Barry’s ghost was a performance of 
undeniable merit. Laertes' was not suited to Mr. Woodhull's powers: it is a trying, 
difficult part, being all action and bustle; so that it demands the judgment of the man 
with the figure of the boy; and the fate of almost the last act, depends on the spirited 
performance of this passionate character. 





— —— 


A HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE INSURRECTIONS OF 1798 AND 1803, 
IN IRELAND. 


Tn an essay, under this head, in our next number, we will furnish historical proofs 
that all the actors who assumed the leading characters of the disastrous and sanguinary 
tragedies got up in 1798 and 1803, were Utopian men of wild ambition, visionary and 
deranged demagogues, whom, as honest and talented a historian as Ireland ever pro- 
duced, Wittiam Parnext, justly denominated, “a band of second-rate lawyers and 
petly adventurers.” Where, would we ask, is the Irishman of reading and iapartiality, 
who can impugn the truth of the Emperor Napor.£on’s assertion respecting (he utter inca- 
pacity of the Quixotic patriots, who madly reared, and iniquitously fired, the funeral pile, 
on which the hopes of Ireland perished? Who, for a moment, would compare such en- 
thusiastic insurgents as James Napper Tandy,Hamilton Rowan, William Jackson, Ar- 
thur O’Connor, Theobald Wolfe Tone, (whose honesty and genius, we admit, cast a halo 
of splendour over the errors of his compeers) Lord Edward Fitzgerald, William James 
Macneven, Thomas Addis Emmet, Thomas Reynolds, (the traitur) Oliver Bond, and 
the frantic Robert Emmet—with Danie O’Connext, the accomplished statesman, the 
powerful orator, and patriotic and bloodless philanthropist? Yet there are men in this 
city—ay, it grieves us to say—and Irishmen too! who blindly exhibit the “patriots of 1798 
and 1803,” although their laurels are reeking with the blood, and blasted with the exe- 
erations of their country, in a comparison with the illustrious and incorruptible Liberator 
of our native land. But to compare these antithesis of patriotism—these antipodes of 
prudence, with the eloquent sage, who has earned the erernaL GratiTuDE of on * 
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Oviginual Poetry. 


THE TEAR OF BEAUTY. 
TO MARY OF CASHEL. 


I talk’d of the woes of the days that are past— 
Of afflictions and trials severe ; cast, 
How the May-imorn of life was with storms over- 
How the blossoms of hope were all nipt by the 
blast ;— 
And Beauty sat list’ning to hear. 
Of hardships and dangers, and many a wrong, 
And of toils that beset me so near— 
Of Treachery’s snare, and Ingratitude’s tongue,— 
1 told :—and ‘twas pleasant the tale to proloug— 
For Beauty repaid with a tear. 
Ah! soft form of Beauty, that gladdens the soul ! 
Is aught as thy sympathy dear— 
When thy bright. beaming eyes with benignity roll, 
When heaves thy full bosom at pity’s control, 
And thy roses are wash’d with a tear? [doom, 
When dark roil the clouds that o’ershadow our 
When toils and when terrors appear; [sume: 
When the storm-bursting waves all their fury as- 
Then the sun-beam of Hors that can break through 
the gloom, 
O Beauty ! must shine through a tear. 
Yes, Beauty—thy tear, that from sympathy flows, 
To manhood shall ever be dear. 
’Tis the balm of all ill, and the cure of all woes; 
Aud the heart-rankling wounds of remembrance 
shall close, 
That Beauty has wash’d with a tear. 
JUVERNA. 
Broadway, Oct. 1829. 


THE CANADIAN GIRL. 


I saw her by the dimpling Jake,* 
Just when the suh’s last ray was setting, 
And paused to hear her softly wake 
The lover's tale of sad regretting— 
Till every note that passed along, 
Inspired me with her magic song. 


The loveliest of the lovely far, 
She seemed in that retreat so lonely, 
Bright hallowed by the vesper star, 
Which o’er her then was twinkling only, 
Giving a charm to that loved spot, 
Which never yet has been forgot. 


And as the wood she wandered through, 
Her milk-pail in her hand she carried, 
Nor made one minute’s pause to view 
A youth, who fondly there had tarried, 
The throbbings of his heart to tell, 
And love’s too sure enchanting spell. 


Oh! never yet has pleasure wove _ 
Around the heart such soft attraction, 





* Laxe Catviere.—Of the many beautiful lakes 
that surround the neighbourhood of Quebec, there 
is none more interesting than Calviere. The scen- 
ery is delightful, and such as to attract the admi- 
ration of the lover and the poet. An evening’s 
sail in a canoe, across its peaceful and shaded bo- 
som, which reflects back the shifting figures of the 
forest, while the parting sunbeams are but faintly 
thrown among the waving branches, has often been 
to me the source of great and uninterrupted pleas- 
ure; 








As binds me to this tinted grove, 

Adorned in nature’s gay perfection— 
Forming a blushing arbour sweet, 
Where two young hearis might gladly meet. 


There is a pure—a sacred bliss, 
That o’er the soul comes gently stealing, 
When musing in a spot like this. 
Touching the very soul of feeling :— 
And oh! that I its joys could share 
With my beloved Canadian fair. A. K. 
Quebec, 1829. 


-_— 


I SAW THEE, DEAR ERIN. 


[ saw thee, dear Erin! in loneliness weeping— 
For round thee had gathered the dark clouds of 
wo; [sleeping 
And the bravest, the best of thy children were 
In death’s torpid slumbers in coldness below ! 


Thy banner was low! and its green folds in sad- 
ness, [brave! 
Were stained in the gore of the true and the 
And thy harp, that once swelled its wild numbers 
in gladness, grave. 
Hung silent and sad o’er the minstre]’s lone 


But the faint smile of joy o’er thy pale cheek was 
glowing, [eye— 
And the bright glance of hope was seen in thine 
For a beam of refulgence from heaven was flowing, 
To gladden with brightness thy sorrowful sky ! 


Entwined with a chaplet of heavenly glory, 
O’Connext ! for ever thy patriot name 
Shall gladden thy country—and long shall her 
story, {thy fame! 
Though dark with her sorrows, be bright with 
HARP OF THE VALE. 


Great-Barringion, (Mass.) Oct. 1829. 





SONNET TO FANCY. 


Whene’er my fond imagination strays 
With thee, sweet maid ! along thy motley bow’r, 
With joy I wander through each winding maze, 
And eager grasp each gay and gaudy flow’r. 
’Tis then the charming maid for whom I sigh, 
Without reserve comes flying to my arms, 
Love's ardent passion beaming in her eye ; 
While [| with rapture gaze upon her charms. 
But when those airy visions quit my sight, 
And all the gay delusive charm is o'er, 
With various passions is my bosom tore : 
My love is own—my joy, my soul’s delight ! 
O Faxcy ! change the scene—these cares dismiss, 
And kindly realize each fond ideal bliss! 
ULLIN. 
Broome-street. 


oo 


HAMPSON’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
HARP. 


To rue Eniror or rue Inisn Sutevp: 





Sir—I was much pleased with Mr. Kinp’s beau- 
tiful and affecting apostrophe to Denis Hampson's 
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Harp. A gentleman of the county of Londonderry, 
now a resident in this city, who read the poem and 
your accompanying note, with admiration, gave 
me the copy of the last song that the “.4mphion of 
Magilligan” sang to his harp before his death. 
The following is my English version of it, which is 
far from conveying the poetic spirit and plaintive 
tenderness of the original. 1 remain, Sir, &c. &c. 


CAROLAN. 


*¢ The Bard loved to sing the tale of other times, 
and the deeds of Erin’s heroes. On the cliffs of 
Magilligan, he loved to listen, when the dark-robed 
moon was rolled behind her hill, to the rushing 
surges, as he raised the strain of wo.”—Law. 


From Albin’s hills the minstrel came, 
Across the wild wave’s starry foam; 
Bent down with grief his aged frame— 
And sought again his native home. 
His lonely harp beside him hung, 
But silent were its murmurings ; 
lis chords of gladness ali unstrung— 
in sorrow chain’d the trembling strings. 


But at his dying hour, again 

That harp itssilent slumbers broke, 
Ia goers tones a plaintive strain 

f music wild the minstel woke. 

Sad were the murmurs of farewell, 

Along that harp of sorrow pour’d, 
In one deep, low, unmeasured sweil 

Of music from each trembling chord. 


«¢ Farewell to the strains, that so sweetly were 
stealin~ 
Thy bright chords of melody softly along ! 
Ob! never again, in the impulse of feeling, 
Shall breathe o’er thy strings the wild numbers 
of song! 


Never, oh! never this sad lorn harp forsaken— 
Slumbering coldly in solitude’s chain, 
Numbers of music shall ever awaken, 
Or swell with the triumphs of Erin again ! 


In the ruin’d halls of my sires I found thee, [old, 
Where the spirits of heroes, who strung thee of 
Hover'd at midnight in silence around thee, 
And wail’d their complaintso’er thy brightchords 
of gold. 


In the hours of my youth, from those proud halls! 
bore thee, 
And thy sad strings again with gladness I strung 
But still would a murmur Of sorrow breathe o’er 
thee, 
And blend with the sweet notes that over thee 
hung. 


Then back to the ruins of thy sorrowful slumbers, 
Where the owl shrieks at midnight her mourn- 
ful tale; 
And wake the wild plaints of thy dolorous numbers 
In anthems of grief to the echoing gale. 


Never again may the soft strains of gladness, 
Dear harp of Uuiin! be chanted by thee! 





Original Poetry. 


Nought but the grief-breathing wailings of sadness, 
Until the home of thy minstrels is free ! 


Soon shal! the bright beams of liberty’s morning 
Over thee, green Aeiga !* in splendour arise, 
Like a day-star of Hope, o’er thy sweet valleys 
dawning, 
Lighting with beauty thy soul-cheering skies ! 


Then let some minstrel-boy quickly restring thee, 
Harp of my country! to music again, 

Forth from the gloom of thy solitude bring thee, 
And tune thy lov’d wires unto Liserry’s strain! 


Farewell, to the sweet tones of music for ever ! 
That woke their sad sounds to thy tremylous 
songs ; 
Those wild strains of music to breathe again never, 
*Till Freevom shall blot out thy country’s dark 
wrongs. 


pasar to the drear of the halls where I found 
thee 
Chain’d in the slumbers of solitude there— 
Loud be thy tones, as the wind murmurs round 
thee, air! 
And wafts thy wild notes through the tremulous 





* An ancient name of Ireland. —Vide Pepper's 
History of Ireland, page 36. 


TO ADAM KIDD, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ HURON CHIEF,’’ AND OTHEK POEMS. 


Oh! sweetly sleeps the Huron chief 
Beside his own bright native lake— 
No war-whoop now, or songs of grief, 
The Indian warrior’s rest may break. 
Beneath the towering pines of green, 
That bend them o’er that starry wave, 
A lonely mound of earth is seen, 
That marks that silent chieftain’s grave. 


Nought but the flowers that sweetly bloom 
Beneath the wildwood’s leafy shade, 
Adorn the lone unsculptured tomb, 
In which that hero’s corse is laid. 
Unhonoured though his silent -bier— 
Yet many a future tongue shall tell 
Of the wild hunter of the deer, 
How brave he fought—how nobly fell! 


Yet not neglected is his rest— 
Since o’er the minstrel’s chords of gold, 
Beside that green lake’s silver breast, 
The story of his wrongs is told. 
Then, muse-loved Kinp! let the numbers be, 
That pour thy thrilling harp along, 
The story of the brave and free, 
The theme of thy undying song. 
CAROLAN. 


New-York, October, 1829. 








